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READY TO ROLL 


—in a 1500 ton squeeze! 


Giant cylindrical roller bearings like this 
take 1000-1500 ton loads in the pro- 
duction of high-strength aluminum sheets 
for war planes. 


These precision bearings fight friction 
and call for efficient lubricants. Texaco 
supplies them —to all industry — from 
more than 2300 wholesale supply points 
in the United States. 


To assist you in the selection and eco- 
nomical application of its petroleum 
products, Texaco offers you the services 
of trained Lubrication Engineers. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 


48 States 











UNCLE SAM HAS FIRST CALL ON EVERY POUND OF STEEL WE MAKE 


T THE REQUEST of our Government 
two years ago we began diverting 
steel to war materials for the Allies. The 
amount of steel for war purposes has in- 
creased steadily and today Uncle Sam 
has first call on every pound of steel we 
make. 


We men of steel are furnishing the steel 
for airplanes, tanks, ships, guns, and the 
countless other items needed for war. 


Fortunately America faces this task 
with enough steel capacity to outrace 
the production of Germany, Italy and 
Japan put together! 


This is no guarantee of victory, unless 
America also wins the race against time 
to make over this steel into war weapons. 


But we have won the first lap of that 
race. America has a steel capacity with- 
out which that would have been impos- 
sible. And how that happened is an 
interesting story. 

America’s steel industry built the big- 
gest plants in the world just to take care 
of peacetime needs, to provide steel for 
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cars, skyscrapers, bathtubs, railroads, 
stoves... for all the things which made 
the American way of life. Even in the 
dark days of the thirties, when the de- 
mand for steel dropped to a lean 14% of 
capacity, the steel industry’s faith never 
wavered. It went right on with a great 
program of building and modernization. 
It intensified its research, maintained its 
training of personnel, built up a vast re- 
serve of equipment and trained man 
power. Today our production outstrips 
the world. 


Our enemies will find that America at 
war—as well as America at peace—has a 
backbone of steel! 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Better steels help increase oil production. A few 
years ago the deepest oil wells ran about 7500 feet. 
Today, because of development of stronger steels, 
wells are being drilled 15,000 feet deep, opening up 
valuable pools of oil at new low levels. 


Nearly one-third of the nation’s output of by- 
product coke, tar, ammonium sulphate, benzol and 
toluol, result from U. S. Steel’s operations. These 


by-products have great usefulness in wartime. For 
example, every gailon of nitration toluol can be 
utilized to produce 12 or more pounds of TNT. 


Ship construction last year by Federal Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company increased 85% over the 
1940 output. 2 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 6 cargo boats, 
and 4 tankers were launched during 1941. 


lis 


UNITED 
STATES 
‘STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY «+ OjL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULLY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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* Twice as much with no additional trucks? ioe 
Easily! Here’s how... . 


Make hundreds of thousands of America’s trucks haul twice .. | year 
even three times . . as much, by pulling their loads on Trailers! 


For example—a truck which can ordinarily carry 
up to 4 tons of payload, can easily haul 8 to 10 
tons on a Trailer. 


way and highway equipment will be working at | predj 
capacity, while war production will not yet have f front 
shifted fully into high gear. agai 





























Converting your truck to double its work-capac- The conversion of your truck into a tractor for tice 
ity is good business at any time. Right now, it’s Truck-Trailer hauling is simple and inexpensive. ae 
actually a national necessity. That extra hauling Any Fruehauf branch will give you detailed in- a 

Jose 
capacity will be needed desperately before long. formation. Any Fruehauf service station will do i, 
Key officials say that within a short time all rail- the job, if you wish. 

World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers Also 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT “Fiv 
CONSIDER THESE VITAL ADVANTAGES OF CONVERSION Sales and Service in Principal Cities Au 
TO TRUCK-TRAILER HAULING: relay 

ht utilizes trucks already built. This is important, because manvufactur- th 
ing facilities must be devoted to direct war work. ou 
lt moves more tonnage while conserving rubber and steel. A Truck- strer 
and-Trailer combination uses about 16% less weight of tires and 25% “Hn 
less steel and other essential metals than do the two trucks required to Wn: 
carry the same payload. iL 
lt conserves gasoline. A small truck, with a Trailer, uses for less fuel are 
than the heavy-duty truck or the several small trucks needed to haul into 
the same poy'oad. find 
i For 
TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA tem 
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AHEAD 


Now THAT ForBEs has found out who 
the top Washington correspondents 
consider the men behind the scenes in 
Washington (see page 10), be sure to 
watch for Gene Robb’s profile on the 
top five, next issue. Most of us know 
who Harry Hopkins is and all about 
his background. But what about Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman, Felix Frankfur- 
ter, Lowell Mellett and Wayne Coy? 
How did they get to the place where 
their names topped the list? What are 
their backgrounds? What kind of 
people are they? Robb and his staff 
in Washington are busily gathering 
data and will have an article ready for 
the September Ist issue of ForBEs. 


x * * 


Don’t forget, too, that our September 
15th issue will bring another series of 
authoritative forecasts on the quarter 
ahead. Many of the facts pointed out 
by ForBes’ staff writers in the pre- 
vious forecast issues this year already 
have come to realization. With 25 


a wealth of sources built up over this 
quarter century, these writers again 
will try to give a few pointers on 
what’s ahead for all of us before the 
year is out. B. C. Fores will analyze 
and interpret the general business 
situation. GENE Ross will come up 
again with one of his timely sprightly 
predictions about the Washington 
front and Witt1aM F. Brooks will 
again guess on the international situ- 
ation. Leading economists over the 
country will again forecast industrial 
production and general conditions and 
Joseph D. Goopman will present his 
views on the investment field. 


%.. Rt 
Also coming up soon is an article on 
“Five-Minute Vacations” by JoHN 
ALLEN Murphy, telling how rest and 
telaxation may be obtained by a little 
thoughtful planning even in these 
strenuous times. Another on the way is 
“Hints For Junior Executives” by 
Wittarp Beecuer. A half dozen more 
are “cooking” and will find their way 
into the pages just as soon as we can 
find space for them. All in all, the Fall 
ForBEs menu promises to be most 
tempting. —TueE Epirors. 
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years of experience behind them and — 
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ACME PHOTO 


You can’t win a war unless you’re prepared . . . ahead 
of time for anything the enemy may do... any 
means the enemy may use to kill . . . and that includes 
deadly gas. Long before Pearl Harbor . . . General 
Tire began turning out rubber face-pieces—a basic 
gas mask part—on a night-and-day schedule. 


General “tooled up” to do this job on a mass-pro- 
duction basis—and when war came to America, no 
conversion, no time-taking retooling was necessary. 
Production-line workers rolled up their sleeves an 


extra notch ... and turned out more per hour ia 
their already 24-hour-per-day operations. 


Our soldiers are ready for gas; our planes have tires; 
our guns and tanks and army vehicles can roll ... 
because America is conserving its precious supply 
of rubber on civilian cars and trucks. Every mile of 
rubber you save by taking care of your tires is that 
much more rubber available for our war needs. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. e AKRON, OHIO 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


VICTORY WILL RIDE ON THE RUBBER YOU SAVE |) 

















Never-Ending Production. These molds, part 
of the tremendous battery working twenty- 
four hours a day in General’s plant, turn out 
a constant stream of gas mask face-pieces — 
and each piece is exactly like the next one. 





» & 








No Flaws Allowed. The mask must fit snugly. It 
Must survive rough treatment in condition to 
do its protective work at a moment’s notice. 
Trained inspectors check every General face-piece 
before it is shipped. 


’ I R Speed and More Speed! Too fast for the camera to stop, this 


automatic stamping machine cuts holes in the face-piece 

which later become the “eyes” of the gas mask. To prevent 
The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairsand accidents, the operator’s hands are automatically jerked out 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How of danger as the stamp slams down. 
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LINE EDITORIALS) 
































Congress has practically adjourned, 
but not politics. 











Confiscatory taxes on corporations ar 
in reality discriminatory taxes on on | 
class, investors. 








Washington isn’t worrying about “sty. 
bilizing” their pay, only stabbing it. 








Prediction: U-boat damage will dimin. 
ish. 








ports whatever our Unless the SEC mends its ways, it will 


find fewer securities left to “protect” 
production program 
“Silver Scarcity Hurts Industry.” The 


Government has only three billion 
needs by the fastest ounces lying idle! Politics is weird. 


a OB ORES Our officially-fixed work week is # 

— ee st hours. Our all-out war work week is 
= averaging only 4214 hours, thanks to 
=< tation in the world— overtime penalties. Shades of France! 


Fewer people are saving. Bad. But un 
ae at 3 miles a minute. derstandable. 


Can Congress do nothing to hasten 
unified command of all our fighting 


forces? 


Lamb stew without lamb is as possible 
as prevention of inflation with wages 
and farm prices running wild. 











La meena : Uncle Sam isn’t expediting war output 
Essential war aon = —= oa by not paying bills promptly. 
are given. > = 
tion priority. For details 
-phone Railway Express == = a 
. “Agency, Air Express. a 


Division, or any airline. = aoe Penoey see to it that they ge 

















How about gas heaters for homes 
where conversion from oil to coal 
heaters is impractical? 













Pools of small contractors should help 
—9 to pull them through. 





Accidents last year caused 102,500 
deaths, 9,300,000 injuries. Shocking. 





= War bond sales increased to $900,900, 
sm == 000 in July. Let’s keep it up. 











A guess: A second front impends. : 
8 FORBES| ' 





‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 








urned 


NS are 
mn One Our War Handling Not So Good 


Without harking back to our pre-Pearl Harbor un- 
t “sty preparedness, events are proving that the manage- 
g it, ment of the war by this country has not been above 
criticism, to say the least. It transpires that Army of- 
Jimin. ficials went ahead and arbitrarily placed peremptory, 
mountainous orders without regard to what Navy of- 
ficials were ordering, that the latter were feverishly 


. wil following a similar course, that the War Production 
-_ Board has discovered that the country cannot produce 
» The enough materials to fill all these helter-skelter, unco- 
villion ordinated demands. Any giant corporation run on 
rd, such lax lines would inevitably go bankrupt. 

What should be done about it? Little dispute exists 
is 4 as to whether the Army and the Navy should continue 
ek is free to do as they please in placing mammoth con- 
iks to tracts, without first obtaining approval from the WPB. 
ance! Neither the President nor Congress need have any 

doubt as to how the people feel on this score. They 
“7 are convinced that the Army and the Navy people 
imperatively need rigid supervision, rigid coordina- 
odie tion by an independent body, that the WPB has won 


hting more confidence in the field of ordering and allocating 
war materiel than either branch of the service. 

It is shocking to find that so much steel has been 
ssible usurped for other purposes that contracts for build- 
vages ing ships, so direly necessary, are being cancelled, 
that aircraft capable of carrying large quantities of 
men or munitions cannot be built for the same reason. 
utpet Palpably, blind blundering has run rife. 

Moreover, coordinated command of the United 
Nations’ fighting power is still lacking. Coordinated 
cal direction of America’s farflung, vastly diversified war 
activities has not been effectively established. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is without adequate advice from a 
r get supreme, impartial body consisting of our highest 
Army and Navy officers—his selection of Admiral 
Leahy as an intimate counsellor is a step, but a very 
help short and inadequate step, in the right direction. 
Winston Churchill, head of the British Government, 
| also continues to shoulder far too much responsibility 
ant in deciding upon vital war strategy. 

"e Conditions have become so critical that corrective 
100, action has become essential. 


_ : = 








By THE EDITOR 


British Navy Man's Criticism 


I just had a long talk with a highly-educated, very 
intelligent young marine engineer who has seen serv- 
ice on British naval ships for two-three years. His 
experiences have included more than a fortnight in a 
small boat, with next-to-nothing to eat, following de- 
struction of his ship. He is profoundly appreciative 
of the kindness and hospitality British service men 
receive in this country. Here are some of his criticisms: 

Guns on some British ships are a quarter of a cen- 
tury old, whereas most of the guns found on captured 
German ships are not more than five years old. The 
United Nations tragically under-estimated Japan’s air- 
craft might. “We were led to believe that their planes 
were made mostly of papier mache. As a matter of 
fact, their Zero and one or two other planes were bet- 
ter than anything we were able to put into the air 
when the war began. Their enemies were entirely 
ignorant of the extent of Japan’s war preparations.” 

It looks to him and others in service like a long, 
long war, with many more reverses for the United 
Nations before they achieve the upper hand. Neither 
Britain nor apparently the United States—to say noth- 
ing of France—had applied half as much thought to 
equipping themselves for war as had both Germany 
and Japan. 


* 


Right motives are essential 
to right results. 


* 


Management-Labor Co-operation 


All reports are that where management-labor com- 
mittees have been established in corporations, the re- 
sults have been fruitful. Helpful suggestions from em- 
ployees have in many instances increased enormously. 
Apprehension that workers would insist upon inter- 
fering injuriously with management has proved 
groundless. It has long been recognized that the great 
majority of American workmen are admirable citizens, 
fair-minded, conscientious, patriotic, much more so 
than certain ambitious labor leaders, more concerned 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Mien Behind the Scenes 
in Washington 


Capital newspaper correspondents list 
men whose influence helps direct war 


HO are the men behind the 

scenes in Washington? 

Nearly everyone agrees that 
one thing that has stood out about the 
present Administration is the group of 
back-stage advisers to Roosevelt & Co. 
The war has heightened interest in 
these figures who usually escape the 
headlines, but whose influence fre- 
quently has untold effects on the course 
the Government will follow. 

Seeking to get an authentic list of 
the current back-stage personalities be- 
hind the Government scenes, FORBES 
sent a questionnaire to 60 leading 
Washington newspaper correspondents 
asking them each to name five of the 
top men in this category. The list is 
presented on the opposite page. The 
five top men are shown in the order 
of their frequency of mention. The rest 
are unclassified, and the names at the 
bottom of the list may be as important 
—or more so—than those at the top. 

Next issue Gene Robb, Forses’ 
Washington correspondent, will pre- 
sent a profile of the five top-flight lead- 
ers, picturing their backgrounds, per- 
sonalities and careers. 


SMITH NEAR TOP 


When the votes were compiled, 44- 
year-old Harold Dewey Smith, the 


stocky, sandy-haired Director of the. 


Budget, was nosed out of the top five 
by a photo finish. 

Born in Kansas and raised on a 
wheat farm, he worked his way 
through the University of Kansas by 
building houses. He became an expert 
in municipal government and wound 
up as Michigan’s budget director under 
Governor Frank Murphy. He met 
President Roosevelt in 1939. Imme- 
diately “the chief’ took interest in 
Smith, and the next thing the Kansan 
knew he was back in Washington as 
Budget Director. The President gave 
him heavy managerial powers. His of- 
fice grew from a few workers on a 
$187,000 budget to a staff of nearly 
500 with nearly $2,000,000 a year to 


spend. - 


Quiet, unassuming, Smith has 
changed the old conceptions of what 
Director of the Budget is and does. 
What he thought of his over-all job 
was shown by the title of one speech: 
“The Management of Government in 
a Democracy.” He has access to the 
President and some of the first moves 
for centralization and elimination of 
duplication in the sprawly war set-up 
in the Capitol are said to have eman- 
ated from his sandy-haired head. 


CORRESPONDENTS COMMENT 


Many of the others named are not 
entirely “unknowns,” but the poll 
showed that they persistently cropped 
up. 
One reply said: “I would include 
among the lesser-known advisers: Isa- 
dore Lubin, on economic matters for 
the President; Anna Rosenberg; Jim- 
my Rowe, a former anonymous presi- 
dential assistant now with the Justice 
Department; and the well-known Su- 
preme Court triumvirate of Justices 
Byrnes, Douglas and Frankfurter. For 
Nelson, a good behind-the-scenes bet 
is Sidney Weinberg, one of his assist- 
ants, to whom Nelson says ‘What will 
we do about this?’. Another potent 
Presidential adviser is Paul Appleby, 
an intimate of Vice-President Wallace 
and now Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture. Henderson is sufficient unto him- 
self, but there are several close to his 
ear. Of course, Baruch is adviser-in- 
general to Nelson and the Army and 
anyone else needing seasoned counsel. 
Wayne Coy is a good bet for White 
House aid and assistance.” 

Another correspondent said: “Per- 
sonally, I feel it is difficult to choose 
independent undercover advisers to the 
President, once I’ve named Rosenman 
and Frankfurter, but if I had to com- 
plete a five-man list I’d say (3) Prin- 
cess Martha of Norway, a brand new 
influence who may have some stand- 
ing behind the scenes on subjects in 
which she is interested; (4) Harry 


Hopkins, no higher because he does 
not create new ideas but serves as a 
carry-outer, and (5) Justice Hugo 
Black or Justice Bill Douglas—though 
frequently they serve on the same side 
of an issue—and oppose Frankfurter 
most of the time.” 

Most of the replies were inclined to 
put Hopkins at the top of the list he. 
cause of his accessibility to the Pres. 
idential ear. Living in the White House 
as he does, the consensus was that he 
would top the list. 

One correspondent confessed his in- 
ability to pick anyone after Harry 
Hopkins. He said: “After that you 
drop to dozens of officials who seem 
to be about on the same plane. You 
might list Admiral Leahy as No. 2, but 
I doubt that anyone in the War or 
Navy departments would be one of the 
next three.” 

One newspaper veteran warned: 
“Don’t forget Frankfurter is important 
in all government policy affecting 
nearly everybody.” 

Another summed it up as “all a 
question of contacting the President.” 


TOP NEWSPAPERMEN REPLY 


Nearly 30 replies were received in 
the poll, representing some of the out- 
standing correspondents on the Wash- 
ington scene. Letters were sent to the 
following: 

Frank Weller, Richard L. Turner, 
Melbourne Christerson, William Pink- 
erton, Associated Press; Gladstone 
Williams, Atlanta Constitution; George 
W. Combs, Baltimore Evening Sun; 
Frank R. Kent Jr., Baltimore Sun; 
John Franklin Carter, Bell Syndicate; 
Mark Foote, Booth Papers; James L. 
Wright, Buffalo Evening News; Cecil 
B. Dickson, Charles O. Gridley, Chi- 
cago Sun; Arthur Henning, Chicago 
Tribune Press Service. 

Edwin Gableman, Cincinnati En- 
quirer; Ned Brooks, Cincinnati Post; 
Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Here Are the Men Whose Advice 
Is Speeding the War 


PF won 


Harry L. Hopkins, Special Assistant to the President. 
. JuDGE SAMUEL I. RoseNMAN of New York. 
. FELIX FRANKFURTER, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 


. LoweLL MELLETT, Administrative Assistant to the President and 


Director of the Motion Picture Unit, Office of War Information. 


5. Wayne Coy, Liaison Officer, Office for Emergency Management; As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of the Budget. 


H. D. Situ, Director, Bureau of the Budget. 
WituuaM L. Batt, Deputy Director, War Production 
Board. 
Avotr A. BERLE, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State and 
member of the Board of Economic Operations. 
Isapor Lupin, Director, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Stacy May, Chairman of Statistical and Progress Di- 
visions, War Production Board. 

SumMNER WELLES, Undersecretary of State. 

Mixo Perkins, Director, Board of Economic Warfare. 

Bernarp M. Barucu, Industrialist and Chairman of 
War Industries Board in World War I. 

Water W. Stewart, Princeton Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Adviser to Secretary Morgenthau. 

Mrs. ELEANOR RoosEVELT, wife of the President. 

Anna M. Rosensere, Regional Director, Social Secur- 
ity Board, New York. 

James H. Rowe, Assistant to the Attorney General, 
former Assistant to the President. 

James F. Byrnes, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

WittiaM O. Dovuctas, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Paut H. AppLesy, Undersecretary of Agriculture and 
intimate of Vice-President Wallace. 

C. Davin GinsBerc, General Counsel, Office of Price 
Administration. 

ApmiraL WILLIAM Leany, newly appointed Chief of 
Staff to the Commander-in-Chief. 

ARCHIBALD MacLetsu, Librarian of Congress; Deputy 
Director, Office of War Information. 

Rospert NaTHAN, Chairman of Planning Committee, 
War Production Board. 

JosepH Bork1n, Associate of Thurman Arnold in Anti- 
Trust Division, Justice Department. 


HERBERT Felts, Adviser on International Economic Af- 
fairs and close to Secretaary of State Hull. 

STEPHEN Ear Ly, Secretary to the President. 

Bric-GeNERAL Epwin M. Watson, Military Aide to 
the President. 

Princess MarTHa of Norway. 

Huco L. Biack, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Joun McChoy, Assistant Secretary of War. 

RoserT Lovett, Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 

Wittiam H. McReyno.tps, Administrative Assistant 
to the President. 

LizuT.-GENERAL H. H. Arnowp Chief of the Army 
Air Forces. 

Haroip Graves, Administrative Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

R. V. GILBERT, Economic Adviser to Leon Henderson. 

RANDOLPH E. Pau, Tax Expert and Assistant to Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Matcotm KERLIN, Administrative Assistant to Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

WitiuaM E. Reynotps, Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings. 

LAUCHLIN CurRRIE, Administrative Assistant to the 
President. 

Witutuam H. Davis, Chairman, National War Labor 
Board. 

James S. Knowtson, Deputy Director, War Produc- 
tion Board. 

JosepH Eastman, Director of Office of Defense Trans- 


portation, member Interstate Commerce Commission. 


SmwneEY WEINBERG, Special Assistant to the Chairman, 
War Production Board. 


Oscar Cox, Assistant Solicitor General, Department 
of Justice. 
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Will WPB “Concentrate” 
Industry Like This? 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


HREE weeks ago it was an- 
nounced by the War Production 
Board that two of its experts had 
arrived in London to study Britain’s 
Concentration of Industry. Apparently, 
the United States is about to adopt a 
policy that threatens, more than any- 
thing else, to alter permanently the 
structure of British business and strike 
the little man a final death blow. 
This aspect of Britain’s present 
mania for a planned economy has not, 
so far, received much attention in this 
country, nor are its sinister implica- 
tions to the system of free enterprise, 
as hitherto practiced in democratic 
countries, generally appreciated. 
The scheme was initiated in Britain 
in March last year, after the country 
had been at war for 18 months. Its 
sponsor, Oliver Littleton, then presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade 
(comparable to the Secretary of Com- 
merce here), pleaded as the reason for 
its adoption the same excuse as has 
been put forward on behalf of all other 
revolutionary projects to which Brit- 
ish business has had to submit—war 
necessity. 


NOT SAME SITUATION 


He spoke of the plans as “in fact 
dictated by necessity. . . . They are 
not seeking in the industries affected to 
found a new industrial order in a doc- 
trinare framework.” To which one 
member of Parliament, one of En- 
gland’s prominent business men, re- 
plied: “I think the policy is almost in 
the category of lunacy.” 

Yet, the same policy is presumably 
being considered for this country, al- 
though the element of necessity, 
which prevailed at the time of its in- 
troduction in England, would not ap- 
pear, at present, to be operative here. 
In Britain, the only justification al- 
leged in favor of the drastic proposal 
was that it would solve two most 
urgent problems facing the country at 





A. Wyn WiiuaMs is a well-known writer, 
now on the staff of the Manchester Guardian. 


the time—an acute shortage of man- 
power for new munition factories just 
coming into production, and a short- 
age of premises to store war material. 

The number of unemployed of all 
kinds in Britain had been reduced to 
almost the vanishing point, only 170,- 
000 in a population of 49,000,000. If 
conditions were similar in this coun- 
try, there would now be only about 
440,000 unemployed throughout the 
land. As far as premises suitable for 
warehousing and storage, Britain had 
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W .P.B. experts are in England 
studying the British “Concen- 
tration of Industry” plan. This 
indicates possible adoption of the 
plan here. This writer, a British 
subject, who has followed this 
development from the beginning, 
shows what it has done to Brit- 
ish business. It may be what’s 
ahead for business men here. 
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suffered heavily from the bombings of 
the previous Winter, and the propor- 
tion destroyed or damaged, through- 
out the country, was probably much 
higher than for civilian dwellings, 
which official figures estimate as one 
in five. In this country there has, up 
to the present, been no such elimina- 
tion of storage space. 

As far as the release of manpower 
in Britain is concerned, the scheme 
was almost a complete flop. After a 
years operation, British Government 
publications claim the release of only 
144,000 workers, a mere drop in the 
bucket in a working population of 21,- 
000,000, and hardly an adequate com- 
pensation for the permanent disloca- 
tion that will result to the industries 
affected. 

Briefly, the scheme directed about 
ninety industries with a total of about 





6,600 factories turning out civilians 
goods, from cash registers to textile 
and boots and shoes, to concentrate all 
their manufacturing activities in desig. 
nated plants working full time. The 
limitation of supplies (similar to pri 
orities here) had forced most of them 
to operate their plants at below capa. 
ity levels. Only about 10 weeks was 
granted the industries concerned to 
complete their plans and decide volun. 
tarily among themselves which firms 
were to remain in business and which 
were to close. The Government prom- 
ised to facilitate this concentration by 
“granting to groups of undertakings 
which fulfill the necessary conditions, 
special help to safeguard their require. 
ments of labor and raw materials but 
they cannot contemplate the use of 
public funds to provide compensation 

. . where firms are either unwilling 
or unable to meet the situation by their 
own efforts, the government will be 
prepared in the last resort to im 
pose the reorganization which circum- 
stances require.” (Italics mine.) 

The Government was able to make 
effective its implied threat for nom 
compliance because in the previous 
18 months it had gradually instituted 
itself as the sole purchaser or control- 
ler of the raw materials which the var- 
ious industries used, and its ability to 
withhold essential supplies left busi- 
ness no alternative but to comply with 
its orders. 


PROTESTS DISREGARDED 


A deaf ear was turned to any pro- 
tests made by the industries affected. 
For example, the cotton industry was 
frankly hostile to the scheme and 
pleaded to be allowed to spread em- 
ployment throughout the industry. 
Later events were to prove that the cot- 
ton industry knew its business better 
than the empirical planners of the 
Board of Trade. But the Government 
paid no heed to its protests, and 217 
spinning mills of 503 and 363 weav- 
ing sheds of 1,238 had to close. 


FORBES 
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Similarly, the pottery industry of- 
fered the co-operation of a joint com- 
mittee of employers and employees 
which would release workers from the 
industry up to the Government’s re- 

jrements. This plan would serve the 
Government’s alleged purpose as well 
as keep alive the organism of firms 
which had been in operation for gen- 
erations. The offer of the pottery trade 
was not accepted. When bureaucratic 
planners are in full power, they are as 
inattentive to the reasonable pleas of 
business men as are the gods on Mount 
Olympus to the prayers of mere hu- 
mans. 


METHODS ARE VARIED 


The methods by which British in- 
dustry has tried to carry out the Gov- 
ernment’s peremptory fiat to concen- 
trate have varied. Some businesses have 
merged with firms (called “nucleus”) 
allowed to continue in business and 
thus have lost their identity. Others 
have transferred their quota of raw 
materials to such “nucleus” firms and 
share proportionately in the profits. 
In certain industries, notably the tex- 
tile, the problem of the closed firm is 
met by a levy assessed on firms con- 
tinuing in business. This levy is in- 
tended to take care of the maintenance 
of plants until they are disposed of, or 
otherwise become revenue producers 
as warehouses, or in some other man- 
ner. The levy does not, of course, take 
care of any discharged worker, who 
must find other employment. 

The Government in introducing the 
scheme professed its anxiety to have 
any closed firm retain its identity so 
that it could resume business after the 
war. This promise, that industry would 
ever return to normal, was called by 
one member of Parliament 


“downright deception of the small firm 
and worker. What we are doing today 
will have its impress on our trade and 
commerce after the war. It is the most 
momentous event since the beginning 
of the industrial revolution.” (From 
Reports of House of Commons, March 
27, 1941.) 


Nevertheless in 1941 the Govern- 
ment was trying to encourage closed 
firms to retain their identity by ad- 
Vising them to arrange with firms 
continuing in business to manu- 
facture products at cost, which the 
closed firm would sell under its own 
name and under its own trade mark. 
Such is the naiveté of the bureaucrat, 
that he believes that a trade mark has 
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nothing behind it except the stamp! 

The Government has now discarded 
the pretense that under schemes of 
concentration all the interests of the 
concentrated parties will be safeguard- 
ed, and is no longer solicitous about 
firms, closing down, keeping alive the 
trade names of their products. 

Thus, when the Minister of Food 
last month decided to concentrate the 
soft drink industry, he ordered it to 
turn out hereafter only standardized 
products which will not bear the name 
of the manufacturer or a trade mark 
on the bottle. Thus the goodwill of 
years, of which a trade mark is a sym- 
bol, will disappear from the public 
consciousness. 

The Government, this year, in press- 
ing forward its schemes for concen- 
tration, is laying more emphasis on 
the release of premises and machinery 
than to the release of manpower. It 
can point to a much higher degree of 
effectiveness here, inasmuch as _ 50,- 


000,000 sq. ft. have been released for 








“What do you mean you have a ‘nucleus’ 


plant? | thought you manufactured 


hedge-clippers!" 


storage purposes which, undoubtedly, 
appreciably offsets the warehouse space 
destroyed by Hitler’s bombs. 

That concentration has not always 
necessarily furthered the war effort 
seems indicated by the experience of 
the cotton industry. Within a month 
after the time limit for the approval of 
concentration schemes had expired, 
this industry found itself faced with 
an urgent necessity for rapid expan- 
sion. The increased demand for tropi- 
cal uniforms for expanded operations 
in Egypt, Iran and Irak, occurred si- 
multaneously with the necessity for 
Britain to replace the vanished out- 
put of the destroyed textile factories 
of its new ally, Russia. A serious short- 
age of production developed in an in- 


dustry which the Government, three 
months earlier, had forced to concen- 
trate because it had a surplus of labor. 
Three months later, in October, the 
Government had to apply the powers 
of the Essential Works Order to bring 
back into the industry, by force, work- 
ers who had been dispersed by the 
Government’s own policy. 

To further emphasise the desper- 
ateness of the situation, for which the 
Government’s scheme of concentration 
for the industry was largely respon- 
sible, overtime work was introduced 
which extended even to juveniles. The 
bureaucrats of the Board of Trade 
might well have trusted, in March, 
1941, the judgment of the business 
men of Lancashire, who were not in 
favor of the concentration scheme. 


DISREGARDS NATURAL LAWS 


The main criticism that can be lev- 
elled at the whole British plan of con- 
centrating industry, apart from the 
fact that it threatens irrevocably to al- 
ter the structure of industry and deal 
a death blow to the small man, is that 
it superimposes artificial restrictions to 
effect purposes already being achieved 
by the operation of natural laws. 

Changes brought about, by a state 
of war, in the industries affected by 
the concentration schemes, had re- 
duced the number of insured workers 
from 1,000,000 in June, 1939, to 460,- 
000 by the time the concentration 
scheme was launched in March, 1941. 
Industry, therefore, was naturally ad- 
justing itself to the changing require- 
ments, at the same time maintaining 
its soul and its general structure. 

Another criticism of the British con- 
centration scheme is that the Govern- 
ment already had the means to com- 
mandeer the services of what workers 
it wanted. By the Emergency Defense 
Act of May, 1940, it had the power to 


make provisions 


“for requiring persons to place them- 
selves, their services. . . . at the dis- 
posal of his Majesty as appear to him 
necessary or expedient for the public 
safety, the Defense of the Realm... . 
etc.” 


The Act of 1940 remained a dead 
letter, owing to the opposition of the 
Trade Unions who claimed it implied 
an unwarranted conscription of Labor. 
Hence, a year later, the Concentration 
of Production Scheme which, while 
submitting British Industry to disin- 
tegration, tenderly safeguarded the sen- 
sitivities of organized Labor. 
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By F. H. McCONNELL 


FTER the first World War, Ger- 
A man leaders said that the major 
factor in their defeat was the 
tremendous American munitions pro- 
duction supplying the Allied armies. 

At that time the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. produced about 60% of the fin- 
ished guns, 65% of the gun forgings 
and 40% of the complete artillery am- 
munition made in this country. 

The company’s role in the present 
war is even greater. 

Bethlehem now has five times the 
steel-making capacity that it had in 
World War I—and its capacity is go- 
ing up. Furthermore, as a result of 
steps taken a few months after war 
was declared in 1939, facilities that 
more than double Bethlehem’s already 
large capacity for heavy forged prod- 
ucts for the Navy are now just coming 
into play. 

Heading the tremendous organiza- 
tion of Bethlehem men and of Bethle- 
hem machinery is a quiet-spoken man 
of almost professorial mien, Eugene 
G. Grace, who was Bethlehem’s presi- 
dent in World War I as he is in World 
War II. 

Born in Goshen, N. J., and gradu- 
ated from Lehigh University, Grace 
started work with Bethlehem in 1899 
at 15c an hour. He is recognized today 
as one of the great steel men of our 
generation. 

He has worked in every major divi- 
sion of the Bethlehem company. 

From the fairly easy job of handling 
a crane he was transferred, at his own 
request, into the yards, where he 
switched cars and eventually became 
yard superintendent. He asked to be 
assigned to the sweaty open hearth di- 
vision and there “cooked” steel; learn- 
ing how to combine and treat the com- 
binations of iron ore, scrap steel, lime- 
stone and essential alloys in such a 





F. H. McConnett, well-known business writ- 
er, draws upon wide knowledge of industrial 
personalities to write this article. 
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Bethlehem Steel— 
Axis Enemy 


Vital factor in World War I, company 
is again an “arsenal of democracy” 


way as to produce specialized steels to 
meet special requirements. He saw ser- 
vice in the rolling mills where he be- 
came an authority on the technique of 
fabricating rails, structural shapes 
used in bridge and other construc- 
tion work, and many other kinds of 
steel products. 

While still under 40 he was made 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
a mere youth as ages are rated in that 
basic industry. 


PRACTICAL DREAMER 


As head of the organization he 
proved himself much more than a good 
technical man who understands steel- 
making and steel-fabricating. He has 
demonstrated practical vision and fore- 
sight; a quality that marks the differ- 
ence between a good executive and an 
exceptional executive. 

At the end of World War I Bethle- 


hem was a “heavy steel” company. It 





could compete with the best of them in 
making heavy rail and in turning out 
structural steel that would stand up un. 
der strain and stress. In manufacturing 
armor plate it had no equal. But it was 
not well equipped to manufacture a 
lighter type of steel known as sted 
plates. 

Meanwhile Henry Ford had brought 
the price of automobiles into reach of 
almost any working man. That meant 
that the automobile was no longer des- 
tined to remain a luxury that could be 
enjoyed only by men of large incomes. 
Ford had already applied a manufac- 
turing method that was turning more 
cars off the assembly line in a day than 
could have been produced before the 
war in weeks. Prices of cars toppled. 
They were selling fast. 

Grace foresaw what that develop- 
ment would mean to the steel industry. 
He was among the first to urge Beth- 
lehem directors that they authorize the 
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Eugene Grace (right) receiving the Bessemer Award of the Iron and Steel Institute 
of Great Britain for his outstanding achievement and service in the world of steel 
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iture of millions of dollars on 
new equipment so the company could 
go in for large-scale production of steel 
sheets, used in making automobile 
bodies. The program also called for 
the acquisition or construction of wire, 
pipe and bar mills. The directors ap- 
proved the suggestion. . 

That single step has justified its 
heavy cost many times over. It devel- 
oped Bethlehem into a well-rounded 
steel company. Thereafter, when orders 
for heavy steel products declined, the 
orders for lighter steels kept the mills 
busy. When both heavy construction 
and the lighter businesses were good, 
the company would be compelled to 
operate near capacity to fill its orders. 
The result was to give greater stability 
to Bethlehem’s business. It could now 
go after any type of steel business it 
wanted; it could make steel for any 
purpose, from manufacturing thumb 
tacks on up to producing steel girders 
that support the heaviest traffic to 
cross over the Hudson on the George 
Washington Bridge. 

All of this development work was 
done to meet the peacetime needs of 
the American public. But by doing that 
job well, Bethlehem inevitably pre- 
pared itself for war work; for the 
process of making steel is essentially 
the same for war needs as for peace 
needs. Only the recipe for “cooking” 
the steel needs to be changed in order 
to vary its quality from a soft steel to 
a hard steel, or from a pliable steel to 
a rigid steel. 


MILLIONS FOR MODERNIZATION 


In the 20 years before the war broke 
out in 1939, Bethlehem had spent 
000,000 in expanding and mod- 
izing its properties. It has spent 

127,000,000 since; to which total 
,000,000 more facilities are being 
ilt by the Government, to be oper- 
ated by Bethlehem. 

_ “Tell us what kind of steel you 
want,” Grace said to the Ordnance 
Bureau of the U. S. Navy, “and we'll 
“get it for you.” 

_ In addition to enlarging its steel- 
making capacity Bethlehem has great- 
ly expanded its shipbuilding facilities. 
It started in 1938 when the Maritime 
Commission set forth its plan for cre- 
ating a great merchant marine to be 
owned by American shipping com- 
panies and to be manned by American 
crews. Currently, the Bethlehem ship- 
building division is constructing cargo 
vessels in one-half the time that was 
required during World War I. Time 
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New building techniques, developed by Bethlehem engineers, have greatly reduced 
ship-construction time. The yards are now launching two cargo ships every week 


of constructing warships has also been 
sharply cut. 

Grace, the engineer, has constantly 
spurred the company’s technicians in 
the division to develop short-cuts. They 
have gone a long way by assembling 
parts of the ship on the ground, and 
swinging them into place when the 
ship’s construction has advanced far 


enough for these pre-fabricated units 


to go into position. 

The company, at its yard near Quin- 
cy, Mass., a few months ago delivered 
a tanker within the record time of 100 
days after laying the keel. More than 
a month had been shaved off the pre- 
vious record. 

A battleship was constructed for the 
United States Navy 14 months ahead 
of schedule. 

Coincident with its shipbuilding ac- 
tivities, Bethlehem yards in a single 
year serviced, repaired and rebuilt 
more than 6,800 ships of the United 
Nations. Though not a spectacular ser- 
vice, that form of nautical hospitaliza- 
tion is of inestimable value in the diffi- 
cult task of maintaining the flow of 
American munitions to the many 
fronts where United Nations’ forces 
are fighting. 

In order to do the job Bethlehem 
has expanded its own yards and ac- 
quired others. The first Liberty Ship 
to discharge supplies at a Red Sea port 
this Spring had been built in a new 
Bethlehem yard that was all but non- 
existent in the Spring of 1941! 

Bethlehem yards are now launching 
two cargo ships a week. What that 
means to the eventual success of Allied 


arms is obvious. Making munitions is 
only one part of the job. Getting our 
tanks, guns and planes to distant bat- 
tlefronts is the next important thing 
to do. Bethlehem is helping to do it. 

Although Bethlehem ranked as a ma- 
jor American war producer in the 
Spanish-American War and in World 
War I, and is doing an even better job 
in this war, the company has not 
sought war business. The business has 
sought out Bethlehem. It all started 
nearly three-quarters of a century ago. 

Several years before the outbreak of 
the Civil War the Mexican Govern- 
ment tried an experiment by rigging 
up an old coastwise paddle-wheeler 
with armor plate on its sides. It was 
the world’s first armored ship, but, 
having no naval engagements to fight, 
its worth was never put to the test. 
That was left to the famous iron-clad 
Confederate Merrimac which had a 
field day with Union wooden ships 
until it encountered the armored Mon- 
itor. However the Merrimac had 
opened a new naval era. Thereafter the 
wooden battleship became as obsolete 
as the bow and arrow. 


MAKING ARMOR PLATE 


Curiously, though the value of the 
iron-clad battleship had been proved 
on this continent, the United States 
left it to other nations to develop the 
new science of armor-plating. Not a sin- 
gle plant in this country was equipped 
after the Civil War to manufacture 
armor plate, though European navies 
were busily converting all of their 


(Continued on page 31) 











Music—For All-Out 
Production 


By DORON K. ANTRIM 


USIC has contributed much to 
M the production miracle of Amer- 

ica, especially since Pearl Har- 
bor. A year ago, a few score plants 
played music for workers. By April 
there were 500. Now 3,000 factories, 
shipyards and arsenals play programs 
to boost output and morale; relieve 
fatigue, tension, war jitters. Music is 
piped right to assembly lines. It can 
always be heard—even cuts through 
the din of a punch press. 

It took the present war to draft mu- 
sic in a big way for all-out production. 
In England, the Industrial Health Re- 
search Board, having demonstrated 
that phonographic music can boost 
production by 2.3 to 11.6%, advised 
sound installation in all defense plants. 
Wirings were quickly made. The BBC 
put on a “Music While You Work” 
program twice daily. Good results were 
soon apparent. Production rose steadi- 
ly. Sometimes this was achieved under 
tough conditions. Day workers strag- 
gled back to a munitions plant one 
morning after heavy night bombing. 
Some of them had lost their homes. 
They had no heart for work. Over the 
loudspeakers came “Tipperary” and 
some national airs. Morale stiffened 
immediately. That’s been the story all 
over England. “Music is vital to our 
war effort,” said Air Vice-Marshal, Sir 
David Munro. 


PHONOGRAPHS, RADIOS USED 


Industries here have followed Eng- 
land’s lead, using phonographs, radio 
—WJZs “Say It With Music” for 
night shifts—juke boxes, bands and 
glee clubs. Bethlehem Steel, Consoli- 
dated Airways, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Ford Motor Co. have music-condi- 
tioned their plants; so have the Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, the Todd Shipyards, 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The battle- 
ship “Alabama” was built to the 
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strains of music at Norfolk Navy Yard. 
Results were so remarkable that the 
Maritime Commission is talking of mu- 
sic for all shipyards. 

Some factories confine concerts to 
lunch time and breaks between shifts, 
but the majority use music to begin, 
end and break up the work day. No 
less than one hour or more than two 
hours of music a day is the rule. Con- 
tinuous music, tried in New York ship- 
ping rooms, loses its effect. 

Most firms have found that music 
helps their employees to do more and 
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Here it is—new proof that 
music for workers, the right 
kind of music and under the 
right conditions, can speed pro- 
duction and, at the same time, 
relieve fatigue and lift morale. 
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better work. A New York mailing ser- 
vice piped in music and offered a bo- 
nus to complete a rush job on time. 
Output shot up 20%. The rush over, 
the bonus was dropped, but the music 
was retained. Production still kept a 
10% lead. With music, 55 clerks in a 
Minneapolis postoffice made 13% few- 
er errors in handling the heavy Christ- 
mas mail. 

Music reduces fatigue and thus sus- 
tains production over those hours— 
11 A.M., 4 P.M.—when it sags, when 
accidents and spoiled work mount. It 
does this partly by relieving boredom, 
a prime breeder of fatigue. Then, too, 
music actually saves energy by timing 
its expenditure, as in the case of 
marching men. Some scientists say fa- 
tigue could be eliminated entirely by 
the proper rhythm of work and cite 
the human heart as an example. 

Boredom, mind-wandering and care- 
lessness among the girl packers in a 





cigarette factory caused many reject, 
Four music periods daily were ingi. 
tuted, All hands swung in rhythm, 
tigue diminished and rejects were pp, 
duced by two-thirds. 

Music on the job makes you wor 
more smoothly, thus more efficiently. 
When you work by fits and starts 
you've probably noticed, you don’t ae. 
complish as much as when you pur 
along like a sweet running motor, 
Strauss waltzes have been found espe. 
cially good. 

In plants up and down the land, | 
have watched workers coming off one 
shift and going on another with firmer 
step because of the music. I have seep 
faces light up when the music comes 
on in the middle of the day, have heard 
feet tap and lips sing. I asked a man 
in overalls on a noisy assembly line 
how he liked music. “It’s cheerful,” he 
sai&; “and I have more pep when | 
get home.” 


HOW IDEA GREW 


Work songs no doubt helped build 
the pyramids. Thomas Edison prob- 
ably was the first man to try to adapt 
the work song to the modern age. He 
installed several of his cylinder phon- 
ographs in a cigar factory where 
workers usually hired readers to ease 
the humdrum of long hours. The cigar 
makers liked the change. Edison en- 
visioned a new field for the phono- 
graph and compiled a catalog of 
“Mood Music.” The early phono- 
graphs, however, weren’t loud enough 
to be useful in many work rooms. 

In 1925, Westinghouse was testing 
some loud speaker units in its New- 
ark, N. J., plant, playing popular tunes 
from a phonograph pick-up. After the 
tests, workers on near-by assembly 
jobs missed the music and requested 
it be resumed. The hat was passed for 
records, and programs went on twice 
daily. They still do. Other firms took 
up the idea through the years, but 
World War II put it over in a big way. 

Complete equipment costs from $250 
to $50,000. RCA and Muzak are the 
principal makers. Both install auto- 
matic phonographs and amplifiers and 
supply new batches of records month- 
ly. For certain areas Muzak pipes its 
“high fidelity” transcriptions from 4 
central studio to subscriber plants on 
a 24-hour schedule, just as it previous- 
ly had served hotels, restaurants and 
apartments, — 

Some firms go in for the last word 
in lay-out. Step into the control room 

{Continued on page 28) 
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DODGE MEX 
BUILD WELL 


Quality-Built Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Will Handle 
Your Wartime Hauling Dependably—At Low Cost! 





Today, Dodge men... men who build that a truck designed and built to fit 
well ... are devoting their skill and the job is a longer-lasting, more de- 
craftsmanship exclusively to war pro- pendable truck. That’s why every 
duction. Dodge Job-Rated precision Dodge Job-Rated truck has the right 
: and quality are evident in the tanks, sized engine, clutch, transmission, 
h trucks, guns and other implements of _ brakes and axles... every unit extra- 
¢ war going forth to every far-flung capable of outstanding performance. 
battle front. 





If wartime regulations permit you to 
On the home front, too, thousands of buy—buy the best, while the best is 


Dodge Job-Rated trucks, products of still available. For the long pull ahead, 
this same superb craftsmanship, are buy dependable Dodge Job-Rated 
serving efficiently and economically int, y¢ks—trucks that fit the job, save you 
the wartime transportation of indus- money! See -your dependable Dodge 
try, commerce and agriculture. dealer, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks are proving and Plymouth Cars! 

DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


so DODG & KEEP 'EM ROLLING! 

Va\ * 
7 sign YOUR pepe .. NowL 
SS Job Kaled Help America—Join the U. S. Truck Con- 


servation Corps today. Display the official 





“LOW-SILHOUETTE” 
WEAPON CARRIERS 













addition Products of Chrysier Corpora red, white and blue emblem (as shown 
i a which beac cob fated” quality and Hine TRUCKS below) on your trucks. You can get this 
" Gommand Reconnaissance Care. Dodge Field meee cd complete Cobults; Wane Tae 
_ Radio Cars . . . Dodge Troop and Motor CDrioirig . ; 
‘Trucks . . Gabe Done Comal cs helen ’ operating fully with the U. S. Office of 
_ +++ Airplane, Tank, Marine and Industrial Engines il : nse Transportation to pro the 
a Aiumi ates frase : ny Projectiles Soa : wa useful life of every truck in Americal 
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By GENE ROBB 


K ATEFUL days and momentous 
events—tright now and hard ahead 

. . . Sternest crisis is coming in 
next two months . . . Further setbacks 
for our Allies appear probable; an 
Axis peace plan is expected if Hitler 
gets the Caucasus . . . “Unbalance” of 
U. S. war production intensified Army- 
WPB wrangles . . . Forced defensive 
strategy of competing with enemy pre- 
vents full development of offsensive 
“supremacy” proposals such as cargo 
air fleet . . . There’s only slight war 
conversion so far of internal Govern- 
ment haggling and pre-elections poli- 
tics—as usual. 

Outlook is brightened by amazing 
record of industrial performance and 
military training in past six months— 
what we can do... It is darkened by 
insufficient material to keep the giant 
war plant going full tilt, by failure to 
freeze domestic economy against in- 
flation, by too many examples of in- 
eptness (rubber, OCD, scrap drive) 
and too much fussing within war 
agencies (Ickes and Henderson, Nelson 
and Somervell) . . . Prospect is black- 
est around the edges and abroad— 
ships and subs. 

Business is taking war problems in 
stride . . . Shortages, freeze-outs, dis- 
locations and crowding are generally 
accepted with little complaint as part-&- 
parcel of the job . . . There are fewer 
runs on restricted items . . . Business 
is holding on grimly with failures in 
°42 actually 15% fewer than in first 
seven months of “41 ... “Black 
Market” menace will be watched more 
closely . . . Violations of war regula- 
tions are numerous, chiefly due to their 
complexity, misinterpretations, ignor- 
ance and the absence of warning before 
restrictive rules are applied. 


ALLOCATIONS 


Slowly developed allocations plan, 
supplementary to priorities machinery 
for most civilian business, will be in 
effect Jan. 1 . . . Producers of essential 
goods will get their minimum require- 
ments. Usually a fixed per cent of what 


they used in *41 . . . Processors of fin- 
ished goods will be used to oversee 
even distribution of limited supplies to 
dealers . . . To restrict with uniformity 
and keep track of all metal, WPB will 
bolster its Production Requirements 
Plan (PRP) for big companies with a 
Limited Users Metal Plan (LUMP) 
for the smallest consumer who needs a 
priority to get any metal whatsoever 


TAXES 


Most changes proposed by Senate 
in tax bill will be accepted by House. 
. . . Best news is fairly certain okay of 
deduction (probably 10% of taxable 
income) to pay pre-war debts and in- 
surance ... There’s an even chance of 
passing the Ruml Plan to combine tax 
collection on 1942-43 incomes, paying- 
as-you-go out of wages next year. 


SALES 


Reports of inevitable shortages next 
Winter in face of fatter incomes have 
not yet pulled retail business out of 
mild mid-Summer letdown . . . Due 
to automotive shutdown total dollars 
spent at retail are fewer than in °41; 
eliminating the auto trade, gain in re- 
tail dollar volume is barely equal to 
increase in prices . . . Active Fall sea- 
son is anticipated after Labor Day, 
but stocks of staples and soft lines gen- 
erally will be adequate for balance of 
"42 . . . Home building sites will be 
promoted in connection with War Bond 
Drive: contract now to buy a building 
lot out of 10% of wages that go into 


bonds. 


SHORTAGES 


Raw materials to feed the war ma- 
chines rank as critical in the shortage 
list as ocean transport facilities .. . 
Steel scrap is painfully short and pub- 
lic scrap drive is faltering because little 
attention was paid in advance to or- 
ganizing for its collection . . . Fuel 
oil rationing one month hence will al- 
low Eastern users no more than 34 
what they bought last season: aids to 
coal conversion include FHA financ- 


ing and liberalized credit sanctioned 
by Federal Reserve . . . Retail inven. 
tory controls will stay in the “study” 
stage for another month or so, prob- 
ably become operative in specified lines 
by end of year. 


CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 


Defrill to minimum standards and 
produce in pilot plants are the two 
main approaches to the problem of 
meeting civilian needs . . . Pilot plant 
idea will be tried on most things ex- 
cept clothing an foods, e.g., only 
Woodstock will make typewriters. Pro. 
gram of standardization will be as 
broad and cut as deep as practicable; 
American Standards Assn. will be used 
by OPA and WPB to say how far in- 
dustry can go . . . Sample restrictions: 
No metal will -be available for springs 
in mattresses or couches after No- 
vember 1. 


LABOR SUPPLY 


New teeth now being filed for man- 
power mobilization will be used prin- 
cipally for directing factory workers to 
jobs where they’re most needed . . . 
Each big war town soon will have a 
Labor-Management Manpower Com- 
mittee to handle local needs and “re- 
quisition” U. S. Employment Service 
when supply runs out . . . Predicted 
shortage of farm help threatens serious 
repercussions . . . Not enough to reap 
present crop of fruit, vegetables, sugar 
beets; acreage cuts anticipated next 
year. 


WAGE CONTROLS 


President will adopt substance of 
War Labor Board Policy on keeping 
wages apace with rise in living costs. 
There'll be no Congressional action be- 
fore next year . . . Since January 1941 
cost of living has climbed 15% and 
continues to advance about half of 1% 
a month . . . Total wage earner income 
in up more than 10% and Labor Dept. 
reports that over half the raises have 
gone into savings rather than commod- 
ities. 
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Lomumie | 
Reports On 
Coincidence 


AccCUMULATED allowances for depend- 
ents of Army and Navy men will be 
disbursed by the Treasury at the height 
of the national congressional cam- 
paign this Fall. The Army Allowance 
Division explains that the September- 
October distribution is a “mere coin- 
cidence.” 


INVESTIGATION UNDER WAY 


The law was signed June 23, but 
several months were required to cata- 
log dependents and check claims. The 
allowance is $50 a month for wife, 
$12 for the first child, and $10 for 
each additional child. For a wife and 
four children, the monthly total is $92, 
and the accumulated fund for four 
months will be $368 by October 1. 

‘The House Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Senate Naval Commit- 
tee have launched informal investiga- 
tions into the delayed distribution. The 
records show that the soldiers’ bonus 
was distributed in September, 1936, 
two months before the presidential 
election. 


2,000,000 FAMILIES 


Similarly in 1938 and 1940, both 
AAA and WPA disbursed accum- 
ulated grants and benefits in October. 
In many agricultural counties, the 
1940 AAA payments were distributed 
on the Friday and Saturday before 
the general elections on Tuesday. 


With more than 2,000,000 families 





eligible, some $300,000,000 accumu- . 


lated dependents’ allowances will be 
distributed this year in the month pre- 
ceding the elections on November 3. 
Congress accepts the coincidence 
theory pending investigation, but 
marks the fact that since 1933 no such 
lavish coincidence has developed in 
the Fall of a non-election year. 
—PoTomacus. 


CONSTRUCTION SQUEEZE 


No new war plants, no new resi- 
dences or business structures—that’s 
the darkening outlook for the build- 
ing industry. Around 100,000 defense 
homes held up by lumber freeze and 
spot shortages like. electric wiring 
will be completed but little except 
dormitory-type and demountable hous- 
ing is in prospect thereafter. 
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Count 20 and you've got 
a soldier 


Tus KIND of sheep-counting should keep you awake! 


The fleece of twenty, more or less, is what it takes to equip one 
soldier. Although we raise in this country much of the wool we nor- 
mally need, a soldier or sailor requires 4 to 70 times as much new wool 
as a civilian. Remember that, if you soon have to do without clothing 
or blankets made of virgin wool. 


Because America is practically self-sufficient in new wool for our 
fighting forces, Northern Pacific may take some pride in the fact that 
it has always “talked sheep”. From the grassy plains 
and mountain pastures along the “Main Street of the 
Northwest” comes over one-fifth of the nation’s wool fade, 
production—enough for half a million soldiers. 
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THE PATTERN OF BUSINESS 


SHORTAGES of raw materials, says Un- 
dersecretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son, have replaced the transport of 
finished goods as the most urgent im- 
mediate problem of the war. The situ- 
ation, he believes, can be relieved only 
by a drastic tightening of the civilian 
economy. 
* 

WPB has frozen all new passenger 
buses in the hands of manufacturers. 
They'll be assigned to strategic areas, 
as bottlenecks develop. 

* 

According to Senator Vandenberg, 
tax rates that would absorb all indi- 
vidual incomes above $25,000 would 
provide only enough money to finance 
the war for four days and 10 hours. 

* 

A new power policy, now being 
drafted, would mean electricity ration- 
ing in most non-industrial areas. 

* 

Henry Ford is now 79. He is still 
looking ahead, too. Two forecasts: (1) 
Cargo airplanes will go far toward 
solving the world’s distribution system 
after the war, but the “family airplane” 
is still remote as a substitute for the 


“family car.” (2) After the war, wom- 

en, for the most part, will return to 

their normal domestic concepts of life. 
* 

Men over 65 are solving the hotel 
man’s labor problem. For one reason 
or another, girls haven’t worked out 
so well where they’ve been used on 
jobs formerly done by men. 

* 

From a Kodak house organ: “Don’t 
be a Gaboteur. One sure way to assist 
sabotage is indulgence in blabotage.” 

* 

Watch for fuel oil rationing on the 
Atlantic seaboard by Sept. 15 on this 
basis: 75% of last year’s requirements, 
with allowance for month-to-month 
temperature variations. 

* 

On the motor vehicle front: Perman- 
ent gas rationing has caused many 
Eastern motorists (perhaps 10%) to 
abandon their cars altogether. Reduc- 
tion in accident totals is reflecting de- 
creased mileages, but there are no facts 
to show that decreased speeds are ex- 
erting any more than their usual minor 
influence. Rubber manufacturers, pre- 
senting a plan for civilian tires, empha- 


sized four big IFS which didn’t get 
attention. First one was: “IF the Goy. 
ernment can spare from war needs the 
small amounts of crude, reclaim, thiok. 
ol and butyl needed” for the plan, 
Many states have not yet acted op 
F.D.R.’s_ recommendation that car 
speeds be limited to 40 miles an hour, 
* 

Montgomery Ward is testing a 30. 
day charge account plan for mail order 
customers at its Evanston, Ill., order 
office. In the past, sales have been on a 
cash or installment basis. 

* 

Coffee supplies are so short in some 
New York restaurants that the help is 
no longer allowed to have any. 

* 

Discount talk that diesels can help 
solve the railroad engine shortage. The 
Navy wants, needs, all the diesels that 
can be produced. 

* 

A survey by the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America shows 
that more than 39,000 women are now 
employed in productive capacities in 
the aircraft manufacturing industry, as 
compared with only 1,900 nine months 
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Production equivalent of man-hours lost by U. S. workers 
per year, because of sickness and accidents alone! 








Four billion man-hours will be lost by the U.S. work force 
this year as the result of sickness and accident, it is esti- 
mated by the Institute of Life Insurance, which is conduct- 
ing a nationwide “Keep Well Crusade.” Much of this time 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
lost, which means war production lost today, can be pre- 


vented, the Institute says, and this prevention is largely an 
individual and plant affair. “By keeping well,” says the 
Institute of Life Insurance, “you can help win this war.” 
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ago. When women were first employed 
in the industry, they were assigned to 
such work as inspection, sewing and 
upholstering. Now they are working 
on almost every job except those re- 
quiring lifting. 

* 

Song publishers are frantic in their 
search for a wartime hit like the World 
War I favorite “Over There.” Since 
Pearl Harbor, tunesmiths have turned 
out about 500 songs, most of them 
of a patriotic character, but only 10% 
of this output was considered good 
enough to be published. 

* 

Shortages of materials,. especially 
steel, threaten to curtail machine tool 
production this month. 

* 

Though a 3,000-ton shipment of 
cocoa has just arrived from Africa, 
the first cocoa to be imported in 10 
months, candy makers still face a criti- 
cal supply situation. Meanwhile, the 
shortage of packaging materials is 
bringing back the “wooden bucket” 
candy box. 

* 

New England shipyards are thriving, 
as a result of the revival of wooden 
ships (mine-sweepers, submarine chas- 
ers, tugs and barges) . Carpenters, cab- 
inet makers, many workers who've 
been idle because of reduced activity 
in the furniture trades, are putting 
their skilled hands to the job. 

* 

Demand from the armed forces for 
radio broadcasting equipment has left 
domestic broadcasters short on tubes, 
condensers and transformers. Hard hit 
are small stations without inventories 
of such vital equipment. Already, 
there’s talk of rationing programs. 

* 

Says Railway Age: “Increases in 
travel by railway are occurring so fast 
that the railways apparently will be 
called upon to handle more passenger 
traffic in 1942 than in any previous 
year in history.” 

* 

The substitution of cement for struc- 
tural steel, now under way on a large 
scale, has boosted cement shipments to 
the highest level since the 1928 peak. 

* 

Glass container production is being 
expanded steadily, spured by demand 
from food packers switching from tin. 
At least 80,000,000 gross of glass con- 
tainers will be turned out this year, as 
compared with 70,000,000 gross in 
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1941. The industry’s capacity is esti- 
mated to be about 94,000,000 gross. 
* 

Has conversion to war production 
been overdone? It looks that way, for 
some converted plants are idle because 
of a lack of materials. With materials 
scarce, plants already in operation get 
them first. 

* 

According to Government observers, 
corporate profits probably reached 
their wartime peak last year. They fig- 
ure the tax collector will get two out 
of every three dollars of this year’s 
corporate earnings before taxes. 

* 

Belden Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
will pay its next dividend in war bonds 
and stamps. As far as we know, this is 
the first action of its kind by a com- 
pany with listed securities. 

* 

The hard coal industry, now operat- 
ing on a five-day week, may go on a 
six-day basis before the month is out. 


Such a move would be in line with 
Government efforts to increased output 
to meet a growing demand caused by 
conversion from oil to coal for heating 
purposes. 

* 

Production of typewriters, already 
drastically curtailed, comes to a halt 
at the end of October in all except 
Woodstock plants. This company will 
produce a relatively small number for 
Government agencies. 

* 
WPB has banned the use of steel in 


- mattresses, starting September 1. The 


use of steel in bed springs has been 
restricted. 
* 

Production of air gliders has passed 
out of the experimental stage; they will 
soon be produced on a mass-produc- 
tion basis. 

* 

Wood is now going into so many 
war projects that furniture makers are 
being pinched. 











Dated January 1, 1942 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of Empire 
Gas and Fuel Company 342% Sinking Fund Debentures or Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
nor an offer of such 347% Sinking Fund Debentures in exchange for the Cumulative 
Preferred Stock. The Exchange Offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$2 1,534,800 


| Empire Gas and Fuel Company 
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Emprre GAs AND Fuet Company is offering to holders of its Preferred Stock 
(other than Cities Service Company) the opportunity to exchange their 
shares, with all dividend arrears thereon, for 334% Sinking Fund Deben- 
tures of an aggregate principal amount equal to the par value of their 
shares and accumulated unpaid arrears thereon to January 1, 1942. The 
basis of exchange per share of Preferred Stock (with certain adjustments 
in cash) is as follows: 
Principal Amount of 


Series of Preferred Stock Debentures to be Received 


8% Cumulative $176.6634 
7% Cumulative 167.08% 
6%% Cumulative 162.291 


6% Cumulative 157.50 


The Exchange Offer is subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the 
Prospectus, copies of which, together with accompanying documents, may be 
obtained upon request from any of the authorized securities dealers, including 
the undersigned, only in Statesin which such securities dealers are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which exchanges may legally be solicited. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


August 6, 1942 


























FLASHLIGHT FOR DIM-OUTS 


A new flashlight is designed for use 
in dim-outs. Tip it above a horizontal 
position and the light goes out, al- 
though the switch remains on. 


VICTORY CENTER 


Some patriotic citizens in New York 
have organized what is called “Victory 
Center,” a non-Government clearing 
house for civilian ideas designed to in- 
crease public safety, build morale and 
improve the efficiency of the nation at 
war. Civilians all over the country are 
being urged to submit any ideas they 
might have. The ideas will be studied 
by a board of experts in a number of 
fields, and the good ones will be passed 
along to the Government or non-Gov- 
ernment agencies that can put them to 
work. 


American Optical Co. recently dis- 
tributed eye-patches to all workers, so 
they could know how it feels to have 
only one eye. The patches bore the 
message: “My eye was here. I should 
have worn safety glasses.” 


BRASS BRIGHTNER 


Ferric sulfate, a rather drab member 
of the chemical family itself, has been 
found to do an exceptionally good job 
of removing ugly black smut and red 
cuprous oxide scale from the surface 
of brass. The advantage of ferric sul- 
fate over other chemicals commonly 
used, say Monsanto Chemical Co. re- 
searchers, who made the discovery, is 
that it removes the stains more quickly 
and with less loss of metal. 


RULE 


The value of time in the battle of 
production is being dramatized to 
workers in a novel way by RCA Vic- 
tor. A six-inch cardboard ruler, with 
writing on both sides, is presented to 
each worker. On one side is the mes- 
sage: Workers in one of our plants lost 
172,980 minutes in one month because 
they were. not always on time, yet Po- 





land was conquered in only 37,440 
minutes; France in 44,640 minutes, 
once the Nazis broke through the Mag- 
inot line. On the other side of the 
ruler is the slogan: Make It A RULE 
To Be On Time. 


RUBBER MATINEE 


In Birmingham, Ala., a theater re- 
cently staged a “rubber matinee” for 
kids, the price of admission being two 
pounds of rubber. The yield: 5,000 
pounds of rubber scrap in the form of 
old toys, bathing suits, etc. 


EGGS IN CELLOPHANE 


Du Pont reports that frozen eggs are 
now being packaged in cardboard, cel- 
lophane-lined containers instead of tin 
cans. The new packages are 30% light- 
er than tin cans and take less space in 
shipping. They cost less to produce, 
too, besides effecting a huge saving in 
metal. Jellies, pie fillings, other food 
items, may soon go into such cartons. 


SHAKER 


Boeing plane engineers have per. 
fected a gigantic “shaker,” which 
grasps a completed wing section and 
shakes it until all dropped rivets and 
other bits of stray metal have fallen 
out—accomplishing in two minutes a 
job that used to take hours. 


SELL NOW, DELIVER LATER 


Why not sell autos now—on the in- 
stallment plan—for delivery after the 
war? This is an idea that’s gaining 
favor in unofficial circles. It is claimed 
that such a move would reduce current 
buying power, and help to keep auto 
dealers alive. 


WAR PAINT 


New ways that paint is going to war: 
(1) The inside of combat tanks are 
painted white to help the crews see 
better; (2) bombs and shells are fin- 
ished in different colors for instant 
identification. 





IMON LAKE, famed subma- 

rine designer, recently ap- 
peared before a Senate Military 
Affairs Sub-committee with a 
thought-provoking idea. Why not 
build cargo submarines, as well as 
cargo planes, to answer the U- 
boat challenge to shipping? 

Lake exhibited plans of a sub- 
marine designed for the job—a 
390-foot craft with a cargo capac- 
ity of 7,500 tons and a surface 
speed equal to that of a Liberty 
ship. Such a craft, he declared, 
could operate over shorter routes 
than those available to surface 
craft, and carry 50,000 barrels of 
petroleum or, say, 214,680 bushels 
of wheat in its 260,000 cubic feet 
of cargo space. Instead of cargo it 
might carry some 2,500 men. Said 





SUBS CAN CARRY CARGO, TOO 


Lake: “If such submarines had 
been available when war broke 
out, it might have been possible 
to relieve the garrison at Bataan.” 

According to military men who 
examined the plans, such cargo 
submarines could be built econ- 
omically (they’d cost about $2,- 
125,000 each), and in any ship- 
yard without change in equipment 
and procedure. 

A vetcran of 50 years in sub- 
marine design, Lake said that 
shortly before the war two foreign 
governments approached him with 
proposals to design cargo subma- 
rines. That, he said, he refused to 
do. He didn’t identify the two na- 
tions further, except to maintain 
Germany’s interest in submarines 
of the cargo-carrying type. 
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TAGS TELL 


A display of tools at one of the 
Kodak plants is a constant reminder to 
workers that tools are weapons in the 
battle of production, that now as never 
before workers must take better care 
of them. Attached to the tools are tags 
that show how much time and money 
it costs to replace them when lost or 


ruined through carelessness. 
WAR-BORN INDUSTRY 


Agar-agar, used for stiffening ice 
cream, sizing cloth and clarifying bev- 
erages, has long been a product of 
China and Japan. We used to import 
half a million pounds every year. Now 
were making it ourselves, on an ex- 
perimental basis, from a type of sea- 
weed that is found along the California 
coast. According to the California 
Academy of Sciences, the seaweed is 
plentiful and should be the source of 
a new industry here. 


ELECTRONIC ROBOT 


General Electric has developed an 
electronic robot, incorporating an elec- 
tric eye, which measures the “creep” 
or “flow” of materials when heated and 
stressed. Not only does the device re- 
lease for other important work the at- 
tention of a man who formerly watch- 
ed the metal sample through a micro- 
scope; it also is more sensitive than 
any human observer and for this rea- 
son more reliable. 


EXPERIMENT 


The labor-management committee of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, 
Montana, is making a noteworthy ex- 
periment in industrial journalism. It’s 
the publication of an employee maga- 
zine that has only one axe to grind— 
the one that will help to win the war. 
The publication will not seek to set at 
rest conflicts of opinion between the 
company and miners; it will seek 
only to show the miners the score, and 
to demonstrate to them the importance 
of their job. Robert Newcomb, Inc., 
New York specialist in industrial pub- 
lications, has been called in to help 
the labor-management committee put 
out the periodical. 


WOODEN GREASE DRUM 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has de- 
veloped a plywood drum for the mar- 
keting of greases, replacing the steel 
drum at a saving of 2,000 tons of steel 
a year. Though similar to the steel 
drum in appearance, the new contain- 
er is made of wooden sheets, laminated 
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THE Last word in equipment for 
fliers of single-seater fighter planes 
is this one-man, instantly inflatable 
boat that’s carried as a seat pack 
and held tightly in parachute de- 
scent. The total weight of the boat, 
including 11 items of vital equip- 
ment, is only 12 pounds. 
According to the U. S. Rubber 
Co., which developed the ingen- 
ious device, the boat canbe in- 
flated in from 5 to 10 seconds by 
turning a valve on a small CO2 
cylinder. The boat is 5 feet 6 inch- 
es long and 3 feet 4 inches wide. 
It is orange-yellow in color. Some 
of the equipment packed in the 
seat: Two wire-reinforced fabric 
paddles, which fit the flier’s hands; 
a concertina hand pump, a bailing 
cup, a bottle of drinking water, a 
sea marker and plugs that can be 
quickly fastened into bullet holes. 





ONE-MAN PARACHUTE BOAT 











together. The only metal used is in 
fasteners holding ends of the sheets 
together, and in a ring for use in lift- 


_ ing the removable lid. The inner sur- 


face is lined with a chemical that pre- 
vents greases from creeping through 
the pores of the wood. 


CONVERSION 


Caterpillar Tractor is using hay- 
bailing machines to pack and bind 
paper scrap at its Peoria, IIl., plant. 


7-DAY MORSE 


A new, faster method of learning the 
international Morse code, principal 
means of world communication by 
wireless, has been developed hy Colum- 
bia University. The improved tech- 
nique, which reduces the learning per- 
iod from 12 to 7 days, is based on the 
psychological principle of correcting 
errors as soon as they are made, and 
progressing from the difficult to the 
easy. 


LETTERS MAKE “COPY” 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. has 
hit upon a novel advertising theme. 
The copy is inspired by and based on 
letters from former employees now in 
the armed forces. Each advertisement 
—there will be a series—hits hard at 
one major war effort, such as war 
bonds, anti-loose talk and salvage. 


OIL METERS 

A new fuel oil system, designed to 
promote conservation, will go into a 
Government housing project now un- 
der construction. Oil will be fed into 
the homes from a central tank and 
oil meters, which operate on the same 


principle as the conventional gas meter, 


will keep tab on the amount each ten- 
ant consumes. 


TIRE GIRDLE 


Firestone has turned a neat trick 
in the development of a “tire girdle,” 
which fits snugly around the inner 
tube, affording enough protection to 
allow the use of an old tire. The 
“girdle” is made of cotton cord. 


BATTLE SECTOR 
In Oakland, Calif., the Paraffine Co. 


has barricaded the entrance of its plant 
with sandbags, other trappings of 
front-line war, until it looks like a 
trench. The idea is to remind workers 
that they are soldiers of production. 


BLUE, NOT BLACK 


The latest in dim-out materials is a 
deep-blue, transparent plastic sheet- 
ing, developed by the Celanese Cellu- 
loid Corp. The material, called “Star- 
light Lumarith,” will be marketed in 
the form of shades to fit store display 
windows. 











B. C. FORBES SEES: 


War 
But 


HE news from Russia is so de- 

pressive that it may be timely to 

look upon less indigo features of 
the war picture. 

It is hardly conceivable that Britain 
and the United States will not launch 
some large-scale movement to distract 
Hitler’s forces. 

How many armed men America has 
sent across the Atlantic isn’t, of course, 
known. But all indications are that the 
total now is large. Certainly they are 
not needed where they are today. 

Hitler can have no intention of at- 
tempting to invade the British Isles 
while he is feverishly concentrating 
upon his farflung Eastern front. All 
reports are, instead, that he is worry- 
ing over invasion of his conquered ter- 
ritory in Western Europe—as well as 
finding himself obligated to station 
more and more soldiers to subjugate 
conquered continental countries. 

Rommel has been checkmated in his 
advance on Egypt. He is doubtless en- 
countering increasing difficulty in im- 
porting reinforcements of men and ma- 
teriel across the Mediterranean, where- 
as Britain and the United States pre- 
sumably are steadily augmenting their 
fighting strength. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations’ war 
production is swelling on both sides of 
the Atlantic, with no such attrition as 
the Nazi power is daily suffering. 

The Berlin radio cautions that U- 
boat sinkings will decrease, ascribed to 
more effective U. S. measures, al- 
though recent submarine captives have 
let the cat out of the bag that enough 
Germans are no longer volunteering to 
risk their lives on U-boats. 

Moreover, each week has brought 
improvement in U. S. Naval strength 
in the Pacific, strength which was 
more appallingly weakened at Pearl 
Harbor than Washington has, even at 
this late day, seen fit to admit. 

Japan is no longer having it all her 


own way either in the Aleutian Islands 
or at the other side of the Pacific. 
MacArthur is not idle. 

True, destruction by bombing of 
vital Nazi war centers is not fulfilling 
the exuberant expectations inspired by 
the first attacks by 1,000-armadas. 
Nevertheless destruction continues to 
be wrought on a scale discomfitting to 
Hitler. 

All in all, it is not illogical to reason 
that large-scale events harassing to 
Hitler are impending. 

Scarcity of food and other essentials 
of life is constantly becoming more 
acute throughout the whole of Hitler’s 
domain. The writer unwaveringly be- 
lieves that this, together with the re- 
belliousness which will be bred among 
the German people as a result of the 
unconscionable losses inflicted upon 
millions of families, will sooner or 
later bring an ending to this war simi- 


lar to the ending of World War I. 


How goes it at home? 

Unfavorable developments, here also. 
But against these also can be offset en- 
couraging developments. 

Washington admits that its handling 
of war activities has been faulty, that 
too many cooks have spoiled the broth. 
Because of divided authority among 
different arms of the service and other 
governmental agencies, it is now dis- 
covered that there has been much func- 
tioning at cross-purposes. Far more 
contracts have been placed than there 
are materials available to fill. Result: 
Cancellations of the filling of certain 
contracts after million-dollar expendi- 
tures on preparations to fill them. 

Still a’wanting is establishment of 
unified control of the three arms of 
our fighting forces—to say nothing of 
unified control of all the fighting forces 
of the United Nations. Both President 
Roosevelt and Premier Winston 
Churchill still persist in arrogating to 


Picture Dark Today 
Also Silver Lining 


themselves military responsibilities and 
decisions which they cannot humanly 
find time to discharge efficiently. 
The War Labor Board continues to 
award wage increases, despite Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s decree for “stabiliza- 


tion.” 

Strikes are still erupting among CIO 
and AFL unions, notwithstanding sol- 
emn “no strike” pledges by their lead. 
ers. 

Too, the Bill passed by the House 
imposes unprecedentedly onerous taxes 
on .corporations: 45% on so-called 
“normal” profits and 90% on all 
above normal profits, the latter leaving 
little incentive for managements to in- 
stitute vigilant efficiency and econo- 
mies. 

Some comfort may be drawn from 
the fact that public resentment against 
further wage increases for our highest- 
paid wage earners is rising, from the 
fact that the Senate seems inclined to 
listen to reasoned arguments against 
inflicting confiscatory taxes upon small 
and other investors, from the fact that 
insistence upon a sales tax to spread 
the burden of financing the war is be- 
coming so insistent that the politicians 
may feel compelled to enact such a 
measure notwithstanding the looming 
November elections. 


The stock market has held up rather 
impressively in face of international 
events and of domestic events, includ- 
ing drastic reductions in corporation 
net earnings because of abnormal tax 
imposts, and numerous dividend re- 
ductions, including a cut by such a 
well-managed company as Westing- 
house. 

Stock quotations probably will tem- 
porarily vibrate to war developments 
abroad, tax and wage news at home. 
The writer has faith that current dark 
clouds will shortly reveal a silver lin- 
ing. | 
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MEN BEHIND THE 
SCENES 


{Continued from page 11) 


Star; Phil Yeager, Cleveland News; 
Richard L. Wilson, Ernest K. Lindley, 
Des Moines Register & Tribune; Clif- 
ford A. Prevost, Detroit Free Press; 
Jay G. Hayden, Blair Moody, Detroit 
News; J. Lacey Reynolds, Fort Worth 
Star Telegram; Bascom N. Timmons, 
Houston Chronicle. 

William K. Hutchinson, Phillip G. 
Reed, William S. Neal; George E. 
Durno, International News Service; 
Paul Mallon, George Rothwell Brown, 
King Features Syndicate; Sir Willmott 
Lewis, London Times; James J. Butler, 
Newark Ledger; Walter Karig, Newark 
Evening News; Paul Wooton, New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune; John O’Don- 
nell, Fred Pasley, George Dixon, New 
York Daily News. 

Bert Andrews, New York Herald- 
Tribune; Mark Sullivan, Walter Lipp- 
man, New York Herald-Tribune Syndi- 
cate; G. Ogden Trenchard, New York 
Journal of Commerce; Phelps Adams, 
New York Sun; Delbert Clark, Frank 
L. Kluckhohn, Arthur Krock, William 
H. Lawrence, New York Times; 
Charles T. Lucey, New York World- 
Telegram; J. Marr McGaffin, Omaha 
World-Herald; Raymond C. Brecht, 
Philadelphia Bulletin; Paul J. McGa- 
han, Philadelphia Inquirer; Robert S. 
Allen, Philadelphia Record; Fred W. 
Perkins, Pittsburgh Press. 

Kenneth G. Crawford, PM, New 
York; Sol S. Hirsch, Reuter’s, London, 
England; Raymond P. Brandt, Charles 
G. Ross, St. Louis Pos-Dispatch; Sam 
A. O’Neal, St. Louis Star-Times; Ed- 
gar Markham, St. Paul Dispatch; Wil- 
liam P. Simms, Raymond Clapper, 
Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance; Drew Pearson, 
United Features Syndicate; Lyle C. 
Wilson, John R. Beal, United Press 
Association; Eugene Duffield, Wall 
Street Journal. 

G. Gould Lincoln, William P. Ken- 
nedy, Washington Evening Star; John 
T. O’Rourke, Washington Daily News; 
Robert C. Albright, Edward T. Folli- 
ard, Washington Post; Frank C. Wal- 
drop, Washington Times-Herald. 


These men have watched the Wash- 
ington scene for a total of years too 
many to count. Their co-operation has 
cleared up—currently at least—a ques- 
tion which many a business man has 








frequently asked himself. 
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ore Mileage 
for Victory... 


HH” up in the inventory of America’s total war strength are the 
motor vehicle dealerships. As the Nation’s need for automotive 
transport increases, and available equipment becomes somewhat 
less, the dealers’ role is enlarged. 

Their war-time job is bigger than the peace-time maintenance job 
— because the war-time requirement of the Nation is that cars and 
trucks be serviced better than ever before. 

America’s cars and trucks must be serviced for utmost economy 
of gas, and oil and rubber and steel. They must be protected against 
undue wear-out of parts; they must be rebuilt if need be, to keep all 
of them rolling. 

Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers are a major ele- 
ment in automotive conservation. They have the specialized experi- 
ence, equipment and facilities that go with having sold and serviced 
millions of Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars and Dodge 
Trucks—7 million of which are in the service of the Nation today. 


Factory Support 


Earnestly working with Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler deal- 
ers, the Parts, Central Service and Vehicle divisions of Chrysier Corpo- 
ration are lending continued support todealers’ conservation activities. 


Parts Availability 


And every effort is made to maintain parts supply and availability for 
the dealers,and among the dealers, subject to government regulations. 


For Factory Engineered and inspected essential parts and acces- 
sories call your nearby Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer. 
For Dodge Truck parts call your nearby Dodge dealer. 


Public Information 


In behalf of the conservation efforts of the dealers, the Major Bowes 
broadcasts sponsored by Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler are 
week after week offering the public helpful messages about how to 
care for their cars and trucks. 


Every patriot must lend a hand to Victory by properly knowing 
and doing what is best for his car or truck. They are priceless 
national assets. 


The dealers’ establishments, tools and equipment are but a por- 
tion of the Nation’s automotive resources. Repairs and replace- 
ment of parts are but a portion. Advisory service and protective 
adjustments and conditioning must be regularly utilized to “keep 
them rolling!” 
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Fact and Comment 


about their own aggrandizement than with winning 
the war. 

What will come from the latest overtures for peace 
between the American Federation of Labor and the 
CIO remains to be seen. At least Philip Murray is 
likely to be more reasonable than was the dictatorial, 
self-seeking John L. Lewis. Is it too much to expect 
that both President William Green and President 
Murray are beginning to realize that the American 
people are losing patience with petty squabbles be- 


tween their members which result in stoppage of war 
work? 


(Continued from page 9) 


This writer, pondering history, including past events 
in our own country when any group road too high a 
horse, is convinced that unless organized labor be- 
comes less rambunctious, unless it becomes more con- 
ciliatory, unless its leaders exercise more potent au- 
thority to compel their followers to fit themselves 
more completely into the war picture, the pendulum 
will swing against them just as it always has against 
whoever cavalierly forced it too far in a selfish 
direction. 

In other words, the American people will again 
demonstrate that they will not long continue to be 
flouted by any special interest. 


Pointer for Top Executives 


Top executives might well take a leaf out of the 
United States Supreme Court’s procedure. When its 
members meet to decide a case which has been argued 
before it, the Chief Justice calls on the newest mem- 
ber to speak first and the others in order of their 
length of service. Too often at conferences of cor- 
poration executives the president or chairman first 
expresses his views, his conclusions, before calling 
upon his lieutenants. Naturally, junior executives 
hesitate to disagree with their superiors. Thus what 
might prove sound advice is liable to be lost. 


* 


Courage bows to no discouragements. 
* 


They Are Uncomplaining 


Not one parent whom I have talked with, whose 
son or sons have entered the service, has uttered a 
whisper of complaint. And, with one exception, every 
young man I know who has been called up hasn’t any 
complaint to find about his treatment. True, a few 
found military service strenuous at the start; but not 
only did they soon become reconciled to their duties 
but were most complimentary concerning their food 
and their treatment. Another thing: An astonishing 


number have already been promoted. Manifestly, the 
average American family and American youth are 
cheerfully reconciled to the national emergency. Mani- 
festly, also, the Government has made satisfactory pro- 
vision for the treatment of those put into uniform. 
In this and other respects it has been proved that the 
people of a democracy stand ready to respond to 
waging war. 
* 


To advance, stand fast under all circumstances. 
* 


One $-A-Year Man's Attitude 


Notwithstanding that Donald M. Nelson, dynamic 
head of the War Production Board, responsible for 
inspiring “miraculous” output of war materials, has 
publicly declared that he couldn’t function at maxi- 
mum efficiency without $-a-year men, the latter have 
been subjected to sniping at Washington. One such 
victim, an eminent business leader whom I congratu- 
lated upon his vindication by Mr. Nelson, writes me: 
“Although I am told on every hand not to take too 
seriously these political attacks, it is nevertheless ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to receive friendly and reassuring 
word from friends and associates back home.” 

America’s salvation has been, not its politicians, but 
its industrialists. Upon the latter has devolved the 
responsibility of furnishing the nation with adequate 
fighting materiel. Their most captious political critics 
have had to admit that war production has excelled all 
expectations. Politicians can talk—and spend—until 
the cows come home. But talking and spending cannot 
win the war. Supplying of war-winning essentials— 
aircraft, ships, tanks, guns, munitions, etc.—must de- 
pend on the ingenuity of industry and workers. 

How would the nation have fared had not our fore- 
most business leaders been called to Washington? 


Working Harder Than Ever 


Most corporation executives, I am finding, are work- 
ing harder than ever. They have thrown themselves 
wholeheartedly into all-out war endeavors. This not- 
withstanding that practically every large-salaried man- 
ager will reap less net income this year, very substan- 
tially less. Unprecedentedly hard work isn’t confined to 
executives who are serving Washington—often without 
remuneration. Executives wrestling with production 
and other problems are toiling and sweating equally 
strenuously. They are all-out for winning the war. 

Consequently, many of them find it difficult to have 
patience with workers who institute strikes for the 
most trivial reasons, including “jurisdictional” squab- 


bles between AFL and CIO members, over which, of 


course, managements haven’t one word to say. 
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Every Hour of every day, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company and its associated companies 
are stepping up production of copper, zinc, 
lead and manganese. Not for plumbing, gut- 
ters, flashings, hardware, screens—but metals 
in a mighty mass movement for our country’s 
war needs. 


The entire Anaconda organization is geared 
to the objective of getting more of its vital 
metals to the front line in the shortest space 
of time. More copper for projectile bands, 
more brass for cartridge cases and time fuses, 
more bronze for essential parts of guns and 
other military equipment, more copper wire 
and cable for ships, planes, tanks—and to electri- 
fy the plants that produce them. 


“FROM MINE TO ¢C 
METALS SPEED TO TURN THE TIDE 






own mines nearly 100 million pounds more 
copper than during the corresponding period 
of the previous year ... over 11 million more 
pounds of zinc... over 60 million more 
pounds of manganese. 


The seven plants of The American Brass Com- 
pany, largest fabricator in the copper and 
brass field, are working at an unheralded pace 
to meet Army and Navy needs. 


All eight plants of Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company are producing copper wire and cable 
in ever-increasing quantities for war use. 


In all, 63,251* members of the Anaconda or- 
ganization are striving at mine and furnace, 
press and bench, laboratory and 





Anaconda’s vast mining proper- 
ties on two continents, with tre- 
mendous ore reserves, with great 
smelters and refineries, are be- 
ing worked seven days a week. 


desk to keep this great mass of 
effective metal moving faster 
and faster, in larger and larger 
quantities, for victory. 


* 
pe cyrened Navy aie Every are ing 3 see 
or achievement in uct organization in the U.S. is participat- 
; ; . has been awarded The American i : 
Dutag the six months ending Brase Company's Waterbury, ing in the voluntary pay-roll deduc- 
March 31, 1942, the Anaconda planes, is Derrot plant aad che tion plan for purchasing U. S. War 
companies produced from their lad., guage of Ranseace Wie Bonds. 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 
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MUSIC—FOR ALL-OUT 
PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 16) 


at Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
—8,000 employees—and you imagine 
yourself in a regular broadcasting stu- 
dio, with microphones, turntable con- 
soles, control board and a “director of 
broadcasting” in charge. Service is 
maintained day and night. Dedication 
ceremonies were quite an event with 
many notables invited, including the 
Governor of the State. The Botany 
Mills make olive drab goods for uni- 
forms. Until music was installed, the 
dead, muffled silence in certain hand- 
work rooms was depressing. 

The amplifyng systems are also use- 
ful for broadcasting important news 
announcements, air raid warnings and 
company bulletins. 

“T find it more personal to make all 
announcements around here myself 
rather than post bulletins,” a New Ha- 
ven employer told me. This boss con- 
gratulates an employee who has a 
birthday and plays “Happy Birthday.” 
He offered special congratulations on 
a recent Monday morning when six of 
his girls returned after taking week- 
end marriage vows with service men. 


AiR RAID MUSIC 


In air raid drills, broadcast tech- 
nique follows the English model with 
ample warning to everyone, explicit 
marching directions, frequent reassur- 
ances and steady doses of music 
bracers. Programs continue until the 
all-clear, which is the signal for lively 
tempos. 

During the World Series, Bristol- 
Myers used to have trouble with men 
slipping out to auto radios. Last Fall 
the inning by inning returns were 
broadcast in the plant. 

To equip a factory for sound raises 
problems of acoustics and psychology. 
First step is for technicians to analyze 
the prevailing noises of a plant, work- 
ing in terms of decibels, frequencies, 
cycles. An ordinary business office is 
easy, with only 70 decibels (d.b.). In 
case you think a typewriter makes a 
noise, saunter into a room full of 
punch presses which clock around 100 
d.b. 

When noises are fairly constant, it’s 
easier than when they’re intermittent, 
as in rivetting. The trick is so to space 
and power the loud speakers that the 
music cuts through the noise—does 
not add to it. Properly done, this ac- 


tually makes the clatter seem to re- 
cede into the background, and you 
hear the music distinctly. At the Morey 
machine tool plant on Long Island, I 
heard 102 d.b. of noise kicked up by 
a 20-ton crane and through this devas- 
tating din, miraculously, the sweet 
strains of an orchestra playing “Estre- 
lita.” They’ve come a long way since 
Edison toyed with work music. 

The right kind of music to put on 
the wire is equally important. The 
tricky orchestrations of Kostelanetz 
are fine for the living room, but lost 
on the conveyor belt, where an ungar- 
nished melody stands the best chance 
of survival. A sock swing-band comes 
through 90 d.b. only in spots, a sus- 
tained sweet band in toto. Boogie Woo- 
gie and blaring brass are out. Victor 
Herbert is a prime relaxer at noon- 
time, not so good at fatigue hours. 
Music that slows up the job these days 
is anathema. Muzak rules out “vocals,” 
says they distract attention. 

Plant personnel—sex, age level, na- 
tionality—helps determine the type of 
program. A high percentage of Poles 
calls for a liberal sprinkling of polkas. 
Bagpipes will do marvels for the 
Scotch, but are poison to anyone else. 
The Italians in Chicago’s Acme Steel 
go for excerpts of opera and the 
American Cystoscope Makers, Inc., of 
the Bronx, scorns anything less meaty 
than Bach suites and Beethoven’s sep- 
tet in E flat major. So it goes. 

On routine work, current popular 
tunes bulk large. Classics are usually 
relegated to the mental toilers. March- 
es are classed as strictly masculine. A 
morning bracer of Sousa marches in- 
tended for huskies in the packing de- 
partment, was fed recently by mistake 
to a roomful of girls. A blackout of 
gloom spread over the place. Martial 
tunes recalled too strongly the boy 
friends departing for the seven fronts. 


MUSIC TO THINK BY 


For brain workers, say the experts, 
the music should be mere background, 
completely unobtrusive. Music libra- 
ries are ransacked for material not too 
familiar yet melodious. Tchaikowsky 
is being used more and more and even 
bits of Brahms. The idea is that the 
worker who doesn’t like music will not 
be bored with such selections. 

Some people find that music stimu- 
lates thought. Emanuel Favré, French 
psychologist, found that cerebral cir- 
culation was increased by simple tunes. 
Sherman C. Amsden, New York busi- 
ness man, thought up the idea of an- 


swering other people’s telephones, 
which brought him a fortune, while 
listening to a classical phonograph 
record. Compton MacKenzie, English 
novelist, does his best work while under 
the spell of a string quartet. O. Soglow 
draws cartoons to music. Mayor La 
Guardia of New York uses classical 
records to get him through tedious re. 
ports. 

Psychologists have found that music 
does things to you whether you like it 
or not. Fast tempos invariably raise 
your pulse, respiration and blood 
pressure, slow music lowers them, 
Stimulating music is accordingly used 
during fatigue hours, relaxing music 
during rest periods. Speed can thus be 
regulated or increased. Beginning 
classes of typists click off their copy 
to slow tempos which are gradually 
stepped until the girls do 60 words a 
minute and graduate into a paying 
job. Boyd Comstock, coach of Italian 
athletes in the last Olympic Games, 
was remarkably successful in training 
his runners, hurdlers and shot-putters 
to music. 


TONE TESTS 


Working under a Rockefeller grant, 
Harrold Burris-Meyer of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, has done re. 
search in auditory response to tone. 
“We know,” he told me, “that certain 
kinds of music produce definite re- 
sponses just as do certain colors. It’s 
not of course 100%, but it works with 
the majority of people.” On the twelfth 
repetition of a hot jive record, college 
students rose en masse and broke the 
record. Practical application of this 
principle is that, on the job, it’s bad 
to repeat the same piece daily or even 
weekly, or too much music of the same 
tempo or type. 

Dr. Burris-Meyer proved that rhythm 
may be felt without hearing its beat. 
A drum rhythm in the play, “Em- 
peror Jones,” was produced below the 
threshold of audibility and still sensed 
by the audience. This finding has far- 
reaching possibilities for regulating 
work speeds without the workers be- 
ing aware of it. 

“It’s easy to step up production in 
a plant,” Dr. Burris-Meyer went on. 
“In fact, you could step it up so high 
it would back-fire, which would not be 
so good. More desirable is to strip the 
tedium out of a dull job and make it 
fun. To give the worker the same thrill 
he gets out of a good movie or baseball 
game—that’s something. And it’s not 
too impossible.” 
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FAIRPLAY ~ 


NO APOLOGIES 
Ti Wall Street brokers offer as 


their excuse for not co-operating 

with the Investors FAIRPLAY 
LeaGuE that this magazine is identified 
with it. 

Yes, this magazine is identified with 
the League. 

Had the writer not had at his com- 
mand a_ national publication, he 
wouldn’t have dreamed of attempting 
to arouse our traditionally-inert in- 
vestors to organize for self-protection. 

Long before I had the remotest in- 
tention of actively heading the steadily 
rising call for organizing investors, | 
voiced the need for such action: (1) 
by speeches; (2) by persistent na- 
tionwide newspaper articles; (3) by 
editorials in this publication. 

I want to inform the two brokers, 
and any other Doubting Thomases, 
that this magazine has been contribut- 
ing, and means to continue to con- 
tribute, at least a thousand dollars’ 
worth of space in each issue for the 
benefit of investors, life insurance poli- 
cyholders, savings depositors, home- 
owners, small business men and other 
property owners. 

Of course, if the attitude of these 
two brokers were to predominate gen- 
erally, nothing worthwhile could be 
accomplished. 

But I have more faith in other peo- 
ple, including other brokers. 

One complaint coming from stock- 
holders is that Wall Street brokers 
have unconscionably failed to put up 
a fight for investors, for their cus- 
tomers, that their sole interest seem- 
ingly has been to pocket commissions. 

Is “Wall Street” shortsightedly not 
going to do a single thing to change 
the public’s critical estimate of it? 

If those who earn their living— 
most often now a much more meager 
living—in and from the financial 
world are determined to exhibit in- 
difference to their clients—investors, 
savers, depositors, etc.—what have 
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they any right to expect from politi- 
cians, tax leviers, governmental agen- 
cies, bureaucrats? 

Happily for our national wellbeing, 
the stand taken by these two brokers 
is, at least thus far, the exception 
rather than the rule. First responses 
indicate that the majority of men in 
the investment and financial world are 
keenly aware of the urgent necessity 
for doing something to compel a more 
reasonable measure of fairplay for the 
many millions of breadwinners who ex- 
ercised self-denial, thrift, industrious- 
ness, foresight to safeguard themselves 
and their dependents against becoming 
public charges, recipients of govern- 
mental relief, a burden on taxpayers. 


‘> LEAGUE 


Every thoughtful citizen, pondering 


.the way things have been going in re- 


cent years, is rightfully alarmed lest 
incentive to sweat in order to save 
money for investment, for providing 
employment-giving capital, be so dis- 
couraged and deadened that our free 
enterprise system, which gave the 
United States world leadership and 
incomparable standards of living, be 
destroyed, to be supplanted by un- 
American totalitarianism, the very 
thing we are supposedly sacrificing the 
flower of our manhood and astronomi- 
cal billions of dollars to abolish from 
the earth. 

The incontrovertible fact is that a 
tragic number of our most estimable 
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I AM 


C] Homeowner 
() Small Business Man 
() Other Property Owner 








citizens-——savers, investors, and others 
who have toiled and sacrificed to be- 
come property owners, self-reliant— 
have been so treated that they are be- 
ing driven to disaster and despair. 
Raising of private enterprise capital 
has been wellnigh killed. 

Meanwhile, Washington is gaily, ap- 
parently eagerly, taking over the fur- 
nishing of unprecedented billions of 
loans, thereby paving the way for State 
Socialism, for the death-knell of our 
heretofore uniquely successful econ- 
omy. 

Hundreds of men and women are 
communicating to the League their 
consciousness of the social-economic 
danger cenfronting the country. 

But whether the Investors FAIRPLAY 
LEAGUE will be accorded sufficient sup- 
port to become a really powerful in- 
strument against the dire threat to true- 
blue Americanism, to our free econ- 
omy, to the constitutional government 
we have heretofore known and en- 
joyed, remains to be seen. 


I have enlisted! 


EEE EEE EES SE 
How to Help 


All those who feel that thrif- 
ty citizens, individuals and 
families, are not being fairly 
treated; 

All those who feel alarmed 
over the looming fate of the 
“middle classes” ; 

All those who prize the 
American way of life and 
are ready to fight for its 
preservation 

Are invited to become 


members of the INVESTORS 
FAIRPLAY LEAGUE, to 
write for a statement cover- 
ing its objectives (or see 


the August 1 issue of this 
publication), and for as 
many Membership Applica- 
tion Blanks as they can use 


to enroll others in the cause. 

In this way you will not 
merely help your own inter- 
est but the interest of our be- 
loved nation. 


a 
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Previews of Newest Products 


METAL POLISHER 


To improve the polishing of metal 
surfaces, especially of airplanes, there 
has been developed a new brush. Made 
of tampico fibre, it is a rotating brush 
in the form of cylinders or flat discs, 
treated with a special form of stiffen- 
ing liquid which is said to give the 
brush great flexibility, prevent flutter- 
ing while in motion. 

Sharp scratches or nicks which 
might develop into dangerous cracks 
when stress is concentrated on these 
points are, it is claimed, completely 
eliminated. (“Power Brush.” Maker: 
The Osborn Manufacturing Co., 5401 
Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


KEEP TAB ON TOOLS 


Quicker return of tools used by em- 
ployees, less tool loss or damage 
and better tool inventory control are 
claimed for a new tool register. The 
machine prints two identical “loan” 
tickets, one of which is signed and 
placed in the employee ticket file; the 
other goes to the bin from which the 
tool is removed. The borrower gets 
the original receipt on return of the 
tool. 

Each charge-out is also recorded on 
a tape locked inside the machine, as- 
suring responsible handling of tools 
and permitting analysis of tool activ- 
ity. Fits practically any tool or em- 
ployee numbering system. (“Tool Reg- 
ister.” Maker: Ohmer Register Co., 
740 Bolander Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


HONOR ROLL PLAQUE 


A new-type Roll of Honor plaque, 
honoring employees who have gone 
into the nation’s armed forces, is 
available in eight standard sizes, and 
special large sizes to order. Providing 
for 5 to 150 names, the standard sizes 
are suitable for business firms of all 
kinds. 

Names are printed by the manufac- 
turer in rich black ink on specially 
prepared strips of transparent adhesive 
easily applied. Additional names may, 
of course, be added. 

In the shape of a shield, the plaques 
have a rich blue field at the top, red 
banding illuminated with gold stars, 
gold lettering at the top, and gold bev- 


eled edges. (“Roll of Honor Plaque.” 
Maker: Lee Larson & Co., Waukesha, 
Wis.) 


ICE BOX FOR METALS 


Sub-zero tempering and _stabiliza. 
tion of high-speed tool steel produces 
a combination of hardness, strength 
and ductability essential in many steel 
products. 

For this purpose there has been de. 
veloped a new, economical extreme low 
temperature metal chiller which, it js 
claimed, produces results not obtained. 
by ordinary methods of hardening and 
tempering. 

Designed especially for aircraft 
industry, machinery building, tool 
makers, automotive manufacturing, 
etc., the new unit comes in two sizes 
—minus 40° to-50° and minus 120° 
and lower. A portable unit, it can be 
taken to the job to save man-hours 
and prevent production slow-down. 
(“Deepfreeze Santocel.” Maker: Motor 
Products Corp., North Chicago, III.) 


NEW LIFE FOR OLD HOSE 


You don’t have to throw away that 
old hard-to-replace rubber hose while 
there are still some good sections left. 
The worn, chafed or burst spots can 
be cut out and replaced with a simple, 
easy-to-apply metal coupler, capable of 
resisting pressure in excess of 24,000 
pounds. (“Hose Coupler.” Maker: In- 
dustrial Production Co., 763 E. 3d St, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 


BAGS FIGHT BOMBS 


A new paper bag, capable of hold- 
ing 40 to 45 lbs. of dry sand, is de- 
signed especially for combatting in- 
cendiary -bombs. The filled bag is 
sealed against moisture, and when 
dropped on a wooden or cement floor 
from a height of three feet will burst. 
The filled bag is dropped either di- 
rectly on the burning magnesium 
bomb, or it may be dropped a few 
feet away and the contents then shov- 
eled on the bomb. (“Bomb Bag.” 
Maker: Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill.) 

—GEorcE WOLF. 


Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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sETHLEHEM STEEL— 
AXIS ENEMY 


(Continued from page 15) 


men-of-war hulls from wood to metal. 

However, in 1885 the Government 
awakened to the fact that our Navy 
was falling way behind in the inter- 
national naval race and it invited the 
Bethlehem Iron Co. (predecessor of 
Bethlehem Steel) to build facilities for 
manufacturing armor plate—the tough- 
est of all steel products to fabricate. 
Two years later Bethlehem went into 
the business. It has been a foremost 
armor-plate maker since then; though 
on only two occasions, 1914-18 and in 
preparation for the present two-ocean 
Navy, has it been obliged to make ar- 
mor plate at its full capacity. Never- 
theless it has kept its hand in training 
ever since 1887. 

Meanwhile the company’s principal 
contribution to the life of America has 
been made during times of peace; im- 
portant though its war work has been. 
And by far the most rapid phase of 
its development has been since 1918. 


CAPACITY GREATLY INCREASED 


The company has added continuous- 
ly to its blast furnaces which extract 
the iron from the ore, and is building 
more. It has built many open hearth 
furnaces for “cooking” steel, and more 
are being built. It has absorbed prop- 
erties that had been allowed to run 
down and has completely modernized 
them. It has constructed steel mills on 
the long-neglected Pacific Coast—at 
Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
—where steel is urgently needed for 
the Coast’s throbbing war production 
activities; notably aircraft manufac- 
ture. 

Since 1910 the company has in- 
creased its capacity for making steel 
ingots from only 213,000 tons annually 
to more than 12,700,000 tons annually. 

Thousands of new jobs have been 
created by the company in the process. 
From a payroll of less than 10,000 in 
in 1910, its number of employees has 
increased to over 210,000. These 
workmen rank in the highest-paid 
groups, classification by classification, 
in the entire steel industry. The com- 
pany’s payroll last year approximated 
$650,000,000 and this year it will 
probably go higher. Its total billings 
were in the neighborhood of $1,000,- 
000,000. 

The man mainly responsible for 
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building and directing such an organ- 
ization is clearly entitled to a high 
rating among the nation’s greatest 
steel men. The entire steel world ac- 
cords that rating to Mr. Grace. 

What are the qualities that have 
made him tick as a directing genius? 
Grace himself would not answer such 
a question. However, in the past, he 
has given some ideas as to what he 
considers essential qualities in devel- 
oping industrial leadership; and any 
man can profit by examining them. 


TRAINING EXECUTIVES 


It is important, he believes, that men 
should develop the ability to observe 
accurately. 

“If I were to prescribe one process 
in the training of men fundamental to 
success in any direction,” he said 
some years ago, “it would be thorough- 
going training in the habit of accurate 
observation. It is a habit which every 
one of us should be seeking ever more 
to perfect.” 

As a help toward developing the 
faculty of seeing clearly, Grace has 
prescribed courses for promising men 
who have been selected for training 
for higher executive jobs later in their 
careers. An essential part of these 
training courses is the requirement 
that the selectees shall write each day 
what they see. “This training in the 
art of accurate expression,” he says, 
“thus becomes an important adjunct 
to the training in observation.” 


COMMONSENSE FIRST 


Grace likes “guess men” no better 
than “yes men.” Be accurate, he in- 
sists. 

However, though he sets a high 
value on a university degree and a 
technical training, Grace sets at the 
top of the list of essential qualities a 
faculty that Benjamin Franklin so 
strongly admired: commonsense. Beth- 
lehem’s president believes that it can 

















be developed to a degree; though of 
course a man must have some of it in 
his head as a foundation before he can 
hope to build on it. 

Here is what Grace has to say about 
commonsense, which newsboys often 
have in greater abundance than some 
of our highest trained campus folk: 

“Thousands of engineers can design 
bridges, calculate strains and stresses, 
draw up specifications for machines, 
but the great engineer is the man who 
can tell whether or not the bridge or 
the machine should be built at all, 


_ where they should be built, and when.” 


Bethlehem’s top man also believes 
that indoors workers should exercise 
regularly, though he gets precious lit- 
tle time in which to exercise during 
these strenuous days. Grace, himself, 
though comparatively few people real- 
ize it, is a golfer of unusual class. He 
holds three championship cups that 
professionals would gladly claim and, 
on his course at Aiken, S. C., he has 
taken over more than one professional 
open champion. Fifteen years ago he 
shot in the low 70’s, consistently. A 
man would be foolhardy to bet him 
today that he couldn’t clip 80. 


ON KEEPING FIT 


But Grace does not feel that a golf 
course is necessary as a means of get- 
ting exercise. The principal thing, he 
feels, is to keep fit. He was a varsity 
baseball player, is a boxing fan and 
likes all kinds of athletics. He has a 
gymnasium in the attic of his house 
which he uses regularly in Winter 
time. He has a waistline which would 
be the envy of many a man of 40. 
“Take some exercise every day,” is his 
motto. 

So much for the personality and 
predilections of the man, who only re- 
cently was awarded the Bessemer Med- 
al for 1942 by the Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute of Great Britain “in recognition 
especially of his outstanding achieve- 
ment in the world of steel.” The im- 
portant thing is the work that his com- 
pany is doing. Obviously it is up to 
the highest standard. The three Navy 
“E’s” that Bethlehem received tell the 
story more eloquently than words. And 
just a fortnight ago its shipyard at 
Baltimore was awarded the Mari- 
time Commission “M” for outstanding 
achievement. 

And that story makes bad reading 
for the Axis! Bethlehem is still a ma- 
jor producer of American munitions. 
Its capacity is five times that of its 
World War days. 
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THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
August 5, 1942 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on September 15, 
1942 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 5, 
1942. Checks will be mailed. 





Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on September 15, 
1942 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 5, 
1942. Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 



































“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a 
Delaware Co ation, held July 28, 1942, a 
dividend of fifteen cents (15c) per share 
was declared, payable September 22, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business, September 10, 1942. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 











San Francisco, California 
July 30, 1942 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today, 
a dividend, Number 66, of 35 cents per share 
was declared yable September 15, 1942, to all 
stockholders record as shown by the transfer 
books of the corporation in San Francisco and 
= ga at the close of business on August 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











Allegheny Ludl Steel Co ti 
— jum —, rporation 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has declared a 
dividend of 35c per share on the Common Stock of the 
Corporation, payable September 30, 1942, to Stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 10, 1942. 

A dividend of $1.75 per share was also declared on the 
Preferred Stock of the Corporation, payable September 1. 
1942, to Stockholders of record at the close of business 


August 15, 1942. 
E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of 

50 cents per share on the Company’s capital stock, 

payable September 15, 1942, to stockholders of 

record at the close of business September 1, 1942. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 











Your dividend notice in ForBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 














STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


DANGER signals are not yet set, but position of the market is uncertain and may 


become precarious. 


Failure to make the 110 D-J industrial level was first count against it, 
Following that revelation of inability to gain essential ground, it has now indi- 
cated inherent weakness by breaking the 105 level, fizst critical point on the 
downside. Such action makes out a good case for conclusion that July 15 high 
(109.49) marked end of intermediate upswing and start of intermediate down- 
swing of proportions which will depend upon whether critical 101 level can hold. 

On basis of recent short swings, the downturn should be checked around 
102-103—if it is to be checked. A rise to around 28 in the rail average might 
yet save the day. Breaking 101 would set the danger signals and point to dip to 
96-97, liable to lead to serious testing of April low (92.74). Breaking 96 would 
leave only 50-50 chance that 92 level would hold. 


—J. G. Dontey. 





Congratulations 


W. C. White has been elected a vice- 
president and director of Alcoa Steam- 
ship Co., and Errett M. Grable has 
been elected president of Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co., both subsidiaries 
of Aluminum Co. of America. 

Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University, and Harold M. 
Stratton, Milwaukee business man, 
have been elected to the board of 
trustees of Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

Charles H. Sage has been elected 
president, and Ernst Mahler vice-presi- 
dent of Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co. 

Justus Laube, of Stevens & Legg, has 
been elected a director of New York 
Dock Co. 

Russell F. Ahrens has been appoint- 
ed director of personnel of United Air 
Lines- 

G. W. Sweeney has been elected a 
vice-president and controller of the 


H. C. Frick Coke and Associated Com- 
panies, U. S. Steel subsidiaries. 

Victor C. Cole, general sales man- 
ager of Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corp., has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to serve as Major, attached to 
The Adjutant General’s staff in Wash- 
ington, in charge of administration 
and personnel. 

Glendon H. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed head of a special research de- 
partment of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., to work on product and 
systems research as part of IBM’s 
planning program to meet both present 
and post-war needs. 

Boykin C. Wright has been elected a 
director of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., New York. 

Randolph E. Paul, New York lawyer 
and Treasury tax expert, has been 
nominated by President Roosevelt as 
General Counsel of the Treasury. 
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Companies Doing Well 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE purchase of U.S. Government 
[bonds during wartime is a patri- 

otic essential, whereas investors in 
corporate securities must retain a real- 
istic attitude at all times. 

The belief of the writer has been 
that war events are unpredictable. This 
feeling has somewhat guided my rec- 
ommendations of securities. Other 
things being equal, I have favored se- 
curities of companies which ought to 
do reasonably well throughout the war 
and better when the war ends. The 
ending of the war—after some prelim- 
inary unsettlement in stocks and com- 
modities—should logically bring a re- 
construction boom throughout the 
world. 

During recent weeks, although the 
war news has been horrible, the 
amount of stocks held on margin has 
been so negligible that there has been 
little or no selling pressure. 

The tax bill passed by the House, if 
enacted into law, would have a drastic 
effect on earnings of many corpora- 
tions, as witness the second quarter re- 
ports of leading chemical and steel 
companies, as well as others. Accord- 
ing to press reports, Chairman Walter 
George, of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, favors reducing the proposed cor- 
porate tax rates. My guess is that the 
normal tax rate will not exceed 40%. 
Should it remain at 45% many divi- 
dends would doubtless be reduced, 
with corresponding effect on stock 
prices, 


MOVING PICTURE STOCKS 


Moving picture stocks have been do- 
ing especially well. They have been 
consistently recommended here for a 
long time. I see no reason to disturb 
commitments in Loew’s, Paramount, 
Columbia Pictures preferred. Earnings 
and yields are good, and the long- 
range outlook appears satisfactory. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical prefer- 
ted has justified my frequent recom- 
mendation by recently declaring a $5 
dividend. Other stocks in the agricul- 
tural field, such as Case, International 
Harvester, have held their own, even 
though a severe curtailment of output 
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of farm machinery is said to be in 
prospect, through OPA edict. This 
should be offset by war production. 
The post-war outlook remains good. 
An unusual number of inquiries 


have been received following my July 1 


recommendation of Universal Corpora- 
tion. This company owns 231,000 
shares of Universal Pictures, (250,000 
shares outstanding), all of its 7% 2nd 
preferred, and a large portion of the 
8% lst preferred. Last year Universal 
Pictures earned $9.52, compared with 
$8.62 in 1940. Universal Corporation, 
on a consolidated basis, earned $4.45 
last year, $4.25 in 1940. 


It is listed on the Curb and selling 
around 634. According to published 
statements, these companies are doing 
better this year than in 1941. 

For one who has patience and who 
can afford the risk, it seems to me that 
Universal Corporation stock contains 
good speculative possibilities. 


AMEREX 


In answer to the many inquiries re- 
ceived concerning Amerex: This stock 
is traded in “over-the-counter” and is 
quoted daily in leading newspapers. 
The company owns nearly all the stock 
of the American Express Company, 
which conducts a business in travel- 
lers checks and foreign remittances. 
It is not an express company. (Appar- 
ently some readers confuse this com- 
pany with the Railway Express Agency, 
owned by the railroads, which con- 
ducts a freight forwarding business.) 

Concerning the stock market as a 
whole, it is impossible to make general 
predictions just now, since the market 
it not moving as a unit. Earnings of 
various companies and industries are 
not being uniformly affected by war 
conditions, with the result that some 
stocks have been slowly trending up- 
wards, others have been sagging. 

To investors concerned solely with 
safety and reasonable yields, I continue 
to recommend Atlantic Coast Line 5s 
of 1945 and Canadian Pacific 414s of 
1946. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


We've Checked 


Distracting Noise 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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In Canada: Dominion Sound Equip 








ts, Ltd. 








In 2,407 Schools 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 














TEXAS RANCH 
AND CATTLE 


On a basis of operation which the 
owners regard as completely conser- 
vative, an investment of one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollers is invited. 
Under the plan proposed the invest- 
or's interest would be safeguarded; 
the yearly return would be steady; 
and opportunity for additional profits 
above this would be attractive, when 
weighed against the background of 
safety offered. Protection of the in- 
vestment against inflation, deflation 
and other social upsets is proposed, 
and should be given major consid- 
eration. Owners will provide all man- 
agement and care, and carry on all 
work; however, investor would be 
proffered opportunity to participate 
in and enjoy Texas frontier life to 
any extent desired. Ranch is located 
in best cattle country of north central 
Texas. The climate is good and the 
scenery beautiful. The property cov- 
ers approximately forty-five square 
miles, and is a large-scale ranching 
enterprise with ultra-conservative 
methods in use. To secure details of 
this proposal, write Box 69, in care 
of this publication. No brokerage 
fees or commissions will be paid. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


WHEN a teacher of the future comes 
to point out to the youth of America 
how the highest rewards of intellect 
and devotion can be gained, he may 
say to them, not by subtlety and in- 
trigue; not by wire-pulling and dema- 
goguery ; not by the arts of popularity ; 
not by skill and shiftiness in following 
expediency; but by being firm in de- 
votion to the principles of manhood 
and the application of morals and the 
courage of righteousness in the public 
life of our country; by being a man 
without guile and without fear, with- 
out selfishness, and with devotion to 
duty, devotion to his country. 
—E.tnu Root. 


Plenty of men can do good work 
for a spurt and with immediate promo- 
tion in mind, but for promotion you 
want a man in whom good work has 
become a habit—Henry L. Donerrty. 


Talk happiness. The world is sad 
enough without your woe. 
—Orison SweTT MarDeEN. 


The great thing in this world is not 
so much where we are, but in what 
direction we are moving. 

—OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


In every age the vilest specimens of 
human nature are to be found among 


demagogues. —MAcau.ay. 


If we want more brotherhood 
and goodwill, more intelligence, more 
clear thinking, more honesty and sin- 
cerity, more tolerance and human un- 
derstanding we must concentrate upon 
cultivating these qualities within our- 
selves. There is a natural progression 
in social advancement from the indi- 
vidual spirit to the family, to the com- 
munity, to the nation and to the world 
at large. The line of progress can move 
in no other direction. There is no sub- 
stitute for personal integrity. 

—Howarp W. Hin7z, D.D. 


Experience is not what happens to 

a man. It is what a man does with 
what happens to him. 

—A.pous HUXLEY. 


It is the privilege and duty of the 
present generation to pass on to its 
successors, unimpaired, the heritage of 
liberty bequeathed to it by the foun- 
ders of the Republic. 

—GeorceE B. CorTELYou. 


The wisest thing I suppose, 
That a man can do for his land, 
Is the work that lies under his nose 
With the tools that lie under his 
hand. —KIPLING. 


The man who will live above his 
present circumstances is in great dan- 
ger of living in a little time much be- 
neath them. —ADDISON. 


The lack of wealth is easily repaired, 
but the poverty of the soul is irrepara- 
ble. —MOnTAIGNE. 


Parties who want milk should not 
seat themselves on a stool in the mid- 
dle of a field in hope that the cow 
will back up to them. 


—ELBEeRT HuBBARD. 


a MMMM, 


A Text 


We are troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; we 
are perplexed, but not in de- 
spair. Persecuted, but not 
forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed. 

II Corintuians 4:8, 9. 


Sent in by John L. Orr, Bryson 
City, N. C. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


OEM MEME Me ME 


To be honest, to be kind—to earn g 
little and spend a little less, to make 
upon the whole a family happier fo; 
his presence, to renounce when tha 
shall be necessary and not be embit. 
tered, to keep a few friends, but thes 
without capitulation—above all, on the 
same grim condition, to keep friends 
with himself—here is a task for all 
that a man has of fortitude and deli. 
cacy. —Ropert Louis STEVENsoy, 


Man’s search is not the whole story, 
God’s search after man is the ultimate 
ground of hope. Nontheistic humanism 
—that is, faith in man as one who al] 
by himself alone will tirelessly and sac. 
rificially seek righteousness, justice, 
brotherhood and peace until he finds 
it—is being washed out by this present 
catastrophe and it deserves to be. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D, 


War is not an end in itself, but a 
means toward an end: the establish. 
ment of a peace which will be more ac- 
ceptable to the world than the peace 
we know the enemy is aiming at. 

—MaJor Generat J. F. C. Futur 


Adventure is not outside of man— 
but within. —ATLANTIC Loc. 


The more distinctly we become ac- 
quainted with our powers and destiny, 
the more effectively do we exert our 
selves to give that direction to our 
common employments; the less do we 
serve our circumstances, and the more 
do they serve us. —EMERSON. 


He deserves praise who does not 
what he may, but what he ought. 
—SENECA. 


He who endeavors to control the 


mind by force is a tyrant, and he who 
submits is a slave. —INGERSOLL. 


No man can deliver the goods if his 
heart is heavier than the load. 
—FRANK I, FLETCHER 


Knowledge is proud that he has 
learn’d so much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows 
no more. —WILLIAM CowPER. 


Personally we don’t know the secret 
of success, but sometimes we are 
afraid it’s work. —Dattas News. 

e 


In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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Clear the Lines for the War 


Before you make a Long Distance telephone call 
today, ask yourself these questions: 


1. Is it necessary? 


2. Will it interfere with war calls? 


The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier 
every day. We can't build the new lines to carry 
it because sufficient materials aren't available. 
We've got to make the most of the service we 


now have. 


Please give a clear track to the war effort by 
confining your Long Distance calls to those that 


are really necessary. 


WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM i 
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THE OUTPUT OF MEN AND MACHINES 
DEPENDS ON PAPER WORK ROUTINES 


The finest machine and the ablest workman are help- 
less until paper work routines have brought right 
instructions, right materials and right tools to the job. 
Every delay and every mistake is a drag on produc- 


tion and a waste in costs. 


In the paper work routines of production and 
allied activities, Addressograph-Multigraph methods 
make procedures simpler, and coordinate functions 
from the purchasing of materials to shipping of 
finished products. They save time, eliminate errors, 
prevent waste, speed output and protect costs. They start 


the wheels and keep uninterrupted production going. 


USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of 
our Methods Department. It can help to extend the use of 
their equipment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, 
Marketing, Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and 
all key operations of business. To those who are interested 
in up-to-date information on better methods it is available 


on request, without charge. 
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